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% Gin, or vodka, or rum. Try just a splash of Rose's in 
iced gin or vodka, and your guests will be delighted to 
drink the fashionable Gimlet. Or, at the end of a party, 
just with water or soda for... 


the most refreshing drink in the world 
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THE 


NDIA is fast becoming a great indus- 

trial nation. Three new steelworks are 
nearly complete and many big projects 
—for heavy machinery, ball bearings, 
boiler plant—are proposed in the re- 
cently published Third Five-Year Plan. 

These new “forges” will demand an 
enormous supply of power. The new 
plan sets India the great task of doubling 
her electric power production in the next 
five years. Fortunately the country is 
exceptionally rich in hydro-electric re- 
sources: present estimates put her poten- 
tial at around 35 million kilowatts. Dams 
will be built, many of them providing 
irrigation as well as electricity, helping 
to solve India’s food problems. From all 
points of view, the power programme is 
crucial in India’s future. 
English Electric in India. Well known 
for its world-wide success in the export 
field, The English Electric Company is 
actively engaged in Indian develop- 
ment, and has been since the 1920’s. 
Generating and distribution plant for 
power projects, electrical equipment for 
industry, and extensive railway work 
including India’s first electrification 
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The mammoth new steelworks at Durgapur, built for Hindustan Steel of Lid, by ISCON, a 
British consortium of 13 of the largest engineering firms in the U.K., including English Electric. 


scheme 1924-28—these are some of the 
Company’s activities in India. Now 
English Electric has installed rolling 
mill drives at Durgapur’s huge new 
steelworks ; power equipments are being 
made for the first Indian-built electric 
locomotives ; complete turbine generat- 
ing plant is going in at the 385,000 h.p. 
Rihand hydro-electric site; and plant 
for India’s largest rectifier installation, 
for a fertilizer factory, is on order. 
English Electric has recently built a 
factory producing electrical equipment 
in Madras. Besides all this, in the sphere 
of technical education the Company 
trains Indian graduates who return 
home as qualified engineers. 


These are some of the many ways in 
which English Electric is helping to 
develop and use India’s power resources. 

The relationship is mutually fruitful. 
India knows she can depend on the store 
of technical knowledge, skill and re- 
search which lie behind every contract 
with The English Electric Company. 
while English Electric gains in India 
further valuable experience, which it can 
use in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


THER NEW FORGES OF INDIA 


—and the power that drives them 





An E Electric 738-M VA, 132-kV transformer 

at the Delhi grid substation. Engl is now 

three 125-MVA, 200-kV transformers, 

are the first to be ordered for India at this 
voltage. 





. A 
steam built pores by The Vulcan F. 
of the English Electric oa who 
locomotive ever to run in India 


the first 
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One of the many hydro-electric schemes, at Sengulam, 
includes these four mae. generating sets which, 


her with transformers » Were sup- 
phed by English Electric under a comprehensive 
contract. 
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Fetch-and-carry cha cha cha 


Tray held high with a score of orders. 
Forehead heavy with mental calculations. 

If you’ve ever watched a waiter 

weaving across a crowded floor, you’ll get an 
idea of our transportation problems. 


First our markets have wildly different 

patterns of consumption. Then to cémplicate 
matters, crude varies from oilfield to oilfield. 

So our tankers dart about the world, picking 

up a fantastic variety of products. And these have 
to pass through shore tanks and refineries to all 
sorts of inland carriers — the pipelines, the 

road and rail tankers, the barges on the Rhine, 
the tractor-drawn sledges in Finland. 


The petrol that goes into your car might be made 
from crudes from several fields. Another mixture 
went into your daughter’s toothbrush, yet another 
into the bitumen road outside your house. If you 
thought that moving oil was simple, please put on 
a white jacket and try taking some orders. 
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THE ROYAL BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM: THE SCENE AT THE CHURCH OF ST. GUDULE, BRUSSELS, ON DECEMBER 15, AS 
KING BAUDOUIN OF THE BELGIANS WALKS BETWEEN THE GUARD OF HONOUR, ARM IN ARM WITH HIS QUEEN. 


The wedding of King Baudouin of the Belgians and Dofia Fabiola de Mora Collegiate Church of St. Michael and St. Gudule. It was a great occasion 
y Aragon duly took place in Brussels on December 15, in a ceremony for the people of Brussels, who turned out in their thousands to cheer their 
divided between a civil marriage in the Throne Room of the Royal Palace, King and their gracious new Queen, who has so quickly found her way into 
and a church marriage, lasting over an hour, which took piace in the their hearts. (Other photographs appear on pages 1131 to 1134.) 


Pastage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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* HE child Christ enters in!’’ Is it just a 
form of words, as unbelievers say, a 

pretence like Santa Claus, a game of wishful 
thinking ? What do we know for certain? By 
the technical rules of historical evidence we know 
that during the supreme crisis of Rome's history, 
and that of the little Hebrew nation whose history 
was to last so much longer, a Jewish religious 
teacher of startlingly unorthodox view called 
Jesus of -Nazareth—said to have been born in 
humble circumstances at Bethlehem—was arrested, 
tried and put to death at Jerusalem, with every 
circumstance of ignominy, not for any crime but 
bécause He had outraged the prejudices of the 
Jewish religious establishment. We know also 
that in the days that immediately fol- 
lowed His death a number of persons 
who knew and loved Him—nearly all 
of whom in His hour of agony had 
abandoned or denied Him out of fear 
became so convinced from the testimony 
of their own eyes and senses that His body 
had risen from the dead that they were 
filled with superhuman courage and spent 
the rest of their days on earth preaching 
their master’s creed, proclaiming Him as 
the Christ or promised Saviour, not only 
of their race but of all mankind, and calmly 
courting and, in the end mostly, suffering 
martyrdom, with results that transformed 
the history of the world 

We also know what that creed was, 
because, despite the obscure surroundings 
and circumstances that attended its birth 
and the centuries of illiterate barbarism 
that swept away so many of the historical 
records of the Imperial Roman _ world, 
to say nothing of the glosses subsequently 
put on His words by ecclesiastical and 
theological pedants, Christ’s actual sayings 
have been handed down to us in a form 
so individual and characteristic that, even 
where they have been mangled or misin- 
terpreted by those who transmitted them, 
their authorship, that of a single and 
manifestly unique mind of the highest 
quality, is absolutely unmistakable. Just 
as there are passages whose authorship 
would be immediately recognised by anyone 
familiar with the work of Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, Milton or Dr. Jobnson, so 
Jesus's words are of a _ pattern that 
no other but He could have imposed 
They bear the hallmark of supreme 
genius and a mind and character of 
the most original and penetrating kind 
We know, too, that their author practised 
what He preached, consistently lived His 
challenging and—knowing the frailty of human 
nature—one would have supposed almost im- 
possible creed and suffered betrayal and a hercic, 
agonising death in undeviating loyalty to it, 
even though in His torment on the Cross He 
at one moment wondered if the all-seeing God 
from whom He derived His strength and being 
had forsaken Him 

What was that creed? Its essentials can be 
understood by the least learned. It was—and is 
that every individual man and woman has been 
made by God with the power, through the exercise 
of selflessness and love, to enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven, not merely in some other world, but 
in this. For Heaven beyond the grave faith is 
obviously necessary as well as works; but Heaven 
in this world—the image and shadow of the 
eternal Heaven—is attainable and can be found 
by anyone, whatever his race or circumstance, who 
bases his life on what Jesus, by word and deed, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


preached. ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven,”’ He said, 
“is within you.”” A man can find happiness, 
freedom and a peace he has never known if he 
elects to act in diametrically the opposite way to 
that to which his selfish and craving nature 
prompts him. To find Heaven he must consider 
the needs of others before his own, must take no 
thought for the morrow, must not judge others 
nor resent injuries, but forgive and return evil with 
good; must make love his law and guide—love of 
God and love of his neighbour—and, if necessary, 
life itself for the latter’s sake. And if he does these 
things he will find a wonderful release and happi- 
ness, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit 
the earth, blessed are they which do hunger and 





THE POSSIBLE CLUE TO THE YETI, OR “ ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN": A SCALP 

LENT BY A NEPAL VILLAGE, HELD BY SIR EDMUND HILLARY 
Within the next few weeks zoologists may be very much closer to discovering and 
the identity of the ‘‘ Abominable Snowman.” Si 
recently returned from leading an expedition in the Himalayas in search of 
the elusive creature about which there exist so many contradictory reports. 
He has returned with what could be the only piece of real evidence in 
existence: this scalp, at least fifty years old, which has been lent by the 
people of Khumjung, who claim it to be that of a yeti. 
examining it in Chicago, London and Paris. 
Nepal, together with its sherpa guardian who has accompanied it, and whose 


photograph appears on page 1137. 


thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled 
blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous 
ness’ sake for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven 

What is so remarkable is that, however hard all 
this is to practise, it is possible at any moment for 
any man to demonstrate its truth and discover it 
for himself. There is no need to have witnessed 
the birth of Jesus in the manger at Bethlehem, 
like the shepherds or the Orient kings, to know 
that it is true. We can discovér it for ourselves 
if we want to. And most people on Christmas 
Day, in Christian lands, do momentarily test it, 
even if their attempt lasts only till the first pang 
of indigestion after the second mince-pie or not 
even as long as that For an hour or two in 
commemoration of Christ's birth we make the 
selfless choice and put others before ourselves and 
are surprised to find how happy it makes us 

And girls in slacks remember Dad, 
And oafish louts remember Mum, 


Sir Edmund Hillary has 


Experts will be 
It will then be returned to 
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And sleepless children’s hearts are glad, 
And Christmas morning bells say, Come ! 
Even to shining ones who dwell 

Safe in the Dorchester Hotel.* 


Suddenly a whole community starts to act on the 
selfless, instead of the selfish, principle and finds 
itself merry and glad. And consider what would 
happen if it went on doing so. If the gentleman 
with the wherewithal to make a take-over bid 
went round with the lolly in his huge Rolls or 
Bentley (courteously asking his chauffeur to be 
careful not to drive through the streets at more 
than twenty miles an hour), stopping at every poor 
tenement and apartment house and not desisting 
except for an occasional reviving snack in the 
Savoy Grill or Berkeley Buttery—until 
the last Bradbury had been distributed to 
the last astonished pensioner or decayed 
gentlewoman! If the Teddy-boy-gangsters, 
handing in their guns at the nearest office 
of the Friends of U.N.O. or the Society for 
Nuclear Disarmament, set off in benevolent 
groups to drag some poor flooded farmer’s 
tractor out of the mire or clear the rubble 
on the bomb site where the local murders 
are committed and transform it into a 
garden. If the gentlemen in Whitehall or 
County Hall, instead of putting statutory 
delays and obstacles in the way of tiresome 
unofficial persons seeking common-sense 
decisions and elementary justice, stayed 
late at the office, returning to work even 
on Saturdays, to ensure that every regula- 
tion was stretched to its charitable and 
equitable utmost and ensure that every 
waiting tray was emptied, and bom- 
barded Parliament or County Council 
with legislative proposals for removing 
unjust, unreasonable or tyrannical pro- 
visions from Statute Book or Departmental 
Order ! If the politicians, forgoing 
party advantage, were as eager to combine 
to pass them! And suppose the whole 
world were to follow suit, and Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Khrushchev and their jolly families 
were to eat their Christmas dinner to 
gether, and Mr. Mao and General Chiang 
Kai-shek were to forgather to devise a 
constitution that would give’ every 
Chinaman both freedom from corruption 
freedom from imprisonment and 
torture; if Dr. Verwoerd were to invite 
every nativeand coloured countryman to the 
polls and even to his fellow burghers’ homes, 
and Dr. Banda were to risk his life and career 
to prevent his followers from ifitimidating 
his political rivals—suppose all this and a 
great deal more like it were to happen and 
continue to happen. The doors of the kingdom of 
Heaven that Jesus told men lay within them would 
have been opened, and it would not be necessary 
to wait for the grave to find it. For we should have 
found it for ourselves, by following in the steps 
of the Hebrew child, and Master, who was born 
2000 years ago in a manger at Bethlehem 

Good King Wenceslas look'd out 

On the Feast of Stephen; 

When the snow lay round about 

Deep and crisp and even 
And I think, too, that as we saw the world change, 
we should realise, even the least believing, that 
such a Heaven on earth was but the reflection of 
a more enduring Heaven and that love, as Christ 
showed, could transcend, and conquer, not only 
self, but death 


*" A Few Late Chrysanthemums,"’ by John Betjeman 
(John Murray, page 11) 
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KING BAUDOUIN AND HIS QUEEN: THE CIVIL WEDDING CEREMONY. 


UNDER A BLAZE OF CHANDELIER LIGHTS IN THE ROYAL PALACE: KING BAUDOUIN OF THE BELGIANS 
AND DONA FABIOLA BEING ADDRESSED BY THE BURGOMASTER OF BRUSSELS. 


(} the morning of December 15 the Throne Room of the Royal Palace at 

Brussels was draped with scarlet hangings over its grey and gilt walls, and lit 
by massive and brilliant chandeliers which cast a dazzling light upon the assembled 
crowd of Europe’s most royal and noble families. By 9 a.m. the room was already 
filling. Early arrivals were the members of the Government followed by ambassadors 
and other dignitaries; then the royal guests, the reigning sovereigns and their near 
relatives. A special whisper of admiration went up for Princess Margaret, who was 

wearing a dress of apricot-coloured wild silk. 


THE KING AND HIS BRIDE SIGNING THE CITY MAGISTRATE’S MARRIAGE REGISTER IN THE GREAT SOME OF THE GUESTS AT THE CEREMONY: PRINCESS MARGARET WITH PRINCE AXEL 
THRONE ROOM ON DECEMBER 15. THEIR SIGNATURES WERE LATER SHOWN ON TELEVISION OF DENMARK, ON WHOSE RIGHT IS QUEEN JULIANA OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
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AT THE BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH SERVICE: THE KING AND QUEEN SEATED TO LISTEN TO A MESSAGE FROM THE POPE. THE AGED CARDINAL VAN ROEY IS SEATED. 


A SOLEMN MOMENT FOR QUEEN FABIOLA : THE WEDDING CEREMONY IN THE CHURCH OF ST. GUDULE, BRUSSELS. 


King Baudouin broke with Belgian custom on December 15 and himself led after the civil ceremony. 
his bride into the Church of St. Gudule. It was his own decision, and one of Pope by the Papal delegate, Cardinal Siri. Afterwards the actual ceremony 
the many relatively small gestures which made this Royal wedding appeal to was conducted by the elderly Cardinal van Roey who, in 1926, had officiated 
everyone as a specially personal one. The church service took place shortly at the wedding of King Baudouin’s father, King Leopold, to Queen Astrid. 


It began with the reading of a message from the 
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EMERGING AS QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS: QUEEN FABIOLA, BRIDE OF KING BAUDOUIN, LEAVING THE CHURCH ON THE ARM OF HER HUSBAND ON DECEMBER 15 


A MUSICAL DRIVE ON THE WAY TO THE CHURCH AFTER THE CIVIL CEREMONY: THE ROYAL COUPLE IN A PLASTIC-ROOFED CAR AMID EAGER CROWDS—SOME WITH PERISCOPES. 


DELIGHTED BELGIANS WELCOME THEIR QUEEN: SCENES IN BRUSSELS AS THE YOUNG KING MARRIES HIS BRIDE FROM SPAIN 


whole proceedings, while the King, radiantly happy, was touchingly solicitous 
Cheering broke out from the huge crowd as they appeared on 


were the words of Queen Fabiola of the Belgians in a recorded sound and towards her. 
the Palace balcony, and the King, usually the most reserved of men, tenderly 


“I believe we undersiood and loved each other from our first meeting,’ 
television interview. Queen Fabiola, who had already won the hearts of the 
Belgian people by her graciousness and humility, was clearly moved by the kissed her. After the wedding they left by air for their honeymoon in Spain. 
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AT THE BELGIAN ROYAL WEDDING: PERSONALITIES AT BOTH CEREMONIES. 





A TOUCHING MOMENT DURING THE CHURCH SERVICE: A CHARMING AND DELIGHTFUL VIGNETTE OF THE KING OUTSIDE THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GUDULE: QUEEN 
THE QUEEN USES THE SMELLING-SALTS WHICH KING AND HIS NEW BRIDE, WHEN THEY APPEARED ON THE FABIOLA HOLDS UP BOTH HANDS IN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF THE 
BAUDOUIN HAD CARRIED CONCEALED IN HIS GLOVE PALACE BALCONY AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE. CHEERS OF THE CROWD. 





% 


ATTENDING THE BANQUET ON THE EVE OF THE WEDDING: LEAVING ST. GUDULE: PRINCESS MARGARET, IN APRICOT AT THE GOVERNMENT BANQUET: M. WIGNY, FOREIGN MINISTER, 
PRINCE JUAN CARLOS OF SPAIN WITH PRINCESS MARIA PIA SILK AND A HAT OF COCK FEATHERS, WITH PRINCE BERTIL BOWING OVER THE HAND OF PRINCESS ASTRID OF NORWAY, WHO 
OF SAVOY. OF SWEDEN. ACCOMPANIED HER FATHER, KING OLAV (RIGHT). 


AFTER THE CEREMONY IN ST. GUDULE: MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES ESCORTING PRINCESS AT THE CIVIL WEDDING IN THE PALACE: (LEFT TO RIGHT) EX-KING UMBERTO OF i! 
ELISABETH OF HESSE TO THE WAITING CARS PRINCESS PAOLA OF BELGIUM, AND PRINCE BERTIL OF SWEDEN 


Our photographs of some of the Royal guests at the Belgian Royal wedding The three photographs which we reproduce at the top of this page very fully 
were taken at the Government banquet on the eve of the wedding, at the confirm this impression. It was noticed that in a glove which he carried 
civil ceremony in the Throne Room of the Royal Palace and during and after but never wore King Baudouin was carrying a bottle of smelling-salts with 
the church ceremony in the Collegiate Church of St. Michael and St. Gudule. which his bride, who looked radiant, was able to refresh herself at times 
Much of the ceremonies was televised on Eurovision and the intimate In the procession from the church of royal and distinguished visitors it was 
glimpses which this medium gives revealed that King Baudouin and Queen noticed that the crowd took the liveliest interest in the car in which rode 
Fabiola were very happy, very moved and full of affectionate consideration Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones 
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TT"HE old man, however happy and 

useful his life, has many fresh 
trials to face and traps to avoid, but 
to my mind the commonest, most 
insidious, and often the most un 
pleasant to friends and kinsfolk, is his 
tendency to become a mere laudator 
ltemporis actt. In the title itself I see 
no shame. I prefer old times much 
more often than those of the present and can 
defend my views. Yet I do perceive the perils 
which I face and realise that the instinctive or 
reasoned condemnation of the young can be 
justified. I suspect that even the nearest and 
dearest to me among them feel they have to make 
allowances. Happily I also feel sure that this 
does not always happen and am pleased and proud 
to be convinced of a communion of interests and 
ideals with younger people to whom I am bound 
by ties of affection or admiration 


It is in this mood that | write to-day, as 
Christmas approaches, It is a festival, a symbol of 
rejoicing and happiness, and the day is traditionally 
one in which they ought to prevail; but it is one 
in which less pleasing features of an annual review 
inevitably appear. Most prominent of all subjects 
is likely to be Christmas itself. Has it got better 
or declined ? Have we never had it so good or 
never found it 
so mouldy? Yet 
these questions 
can lead to social, 
political, and 
military _reflec- 
tions—if only 
sidelong glances 
—such as I am 
usually called on 
to make. 


One _ obvious 
fact is that my 
early Christmases 
were utterly un- 
sophisticated. 
Apart from the 
day itself, we 
looked forward to 
occasions when we 
were bundled into 
a brougham with 
iron tyres, prob- 
ably in fancy 
dress, and driven 
from five to ten 
miles to one of 
the sparsely 
spread mansions 
or country houses 
of County Fer- 
managh or even 
into Tyrone 
Very rarely there 
was a conjuror or 
a juggler; once | 
recall a magic 
lantern show, but 
this was too child- 
ish, even for me 
Waxworks were 
a bit better, 
especially until | 
realised that my 
father’s realistic 
winding-up was 
produced by holding his salmon reel behind their 
backs. Of the poor I knew little on these 
occasions ‘except that the servants also had 
a children’s party at which songs were sung 


Then the schoolboy, “ away from it all "’ and 
thinking the arch at Euston, which takes some 
beating, the finest sight in the world. Next I jump 
forward to contemplation of my own small children, 
féted not so differently, except that they were 
transported in a car instead of a brougham. And 
so on, the moving finger writing faster and ever 
faster, my grandchildren taking the place of my 
children before I realised that the latter were 
grown up, till now the four boys have all got to the 
prep-school age. An inevitably perplexing phase 
has come for me because my restless mind probes 
the problem of whether the methods of the schools 
are as effective as those of the past two generations, 
and even whether the parental authority behind 
eight children’s upbringing is as wise In fact, the 
philosophies of the two families differ sharply and 
I can be enthusiastic about both 


The heart of the matter, however, is the world 
in general, where there is undoubtedly one grave 


The reproductions on this page do not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 


THE EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE OF ETHIOPIA, WHO WAS VISITING 
BRAZIL WHEN A COUP D'ETAT THREATENED HIS POSITION. 
For a long time there has been a feud between the Emperor Haile Selassie and his son, the Crown Prince Asfa Wassen. On December 14, with one of my 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
UNHAPPY AND HAPPY RETURNS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


deterioration In my youth there might be a 
State like France which proclaimed itself not only 
laic but officially anti-Christian, but everyone 
knew that it still had strong links with the faith 
The only “ power ”’ in the world—for few thought 
of China as such—which we regarded as non- 
Christian was the “ Sublime Porte,’’ whose diplo- 
matic behaviour was not notably more selfish or 
vicious than anyone else’s. To-day there exists not 
only a vast chain of states of bitterly anti 
Christian sentiment and policy but huge forces of 
invasion on the soil of Christian powers, armies 
which after the Second World War actually 
established themselves as majority forces in Italy 
and France. This has changed the whole outlook. 
Admittedly diplomacy was in the old days 
frequently carried out by lying tongues in insincere 
cheeks, but it was always coloured by certain 
decencies and reservations. In other words, a 
sense of interdependence and of oneness survived 





while the Emperor was paying a State visit to Brazil, the Crown Prince announced over the radio that he had deposed his father; he said that 
Ethiopia would be able to follow the young nations of Africa on their way to progress. 
3000 years of oppression and that his new Government pledged itself to raise the standard of living. 


Brazil to fly directly back to Africa to attend to the situation 


Any nation which habitually played false to the 
conventions came to be regarded as a pariah 


To-day there cannot be a ‘‘ Christmas Truce "’ 
in the spirit of that which occurred in the First 
World War rhe ills of the world have been 
aggravated and the spirit of Christmas has been 
blighted because in the waging of war the forces of 
materialism have been strengthened by the alliance 
between the scientist and the cynic. There the 
so-called Free World or Christian Community is 
no whit better than the opposing camp. In open 
warfare it fought as recklessly and as selfishly; 
to-day it has waited until disgust with it became 
piled up before half-heartedly removing from its 
strategy the wicked and senseless threat to strike 
first in certain circumstances with the most hideous 
weapons 


As Christmas draws near many of us are 
perturbed by the influence of a third member of 
the unholy alliance, brash commercialism. How 
often one hears the words, ‘‘ Christmas gets more 
commercialised every year!’ I know how easy 
it is to exaggerate or completely misinterpret 
such tendencies, but I cannot see how this process 


He also said that Ethiopia had been suffering from 
The Emperor cut short his tour of 
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can be denied It is now often 
described as beating down sales 


resistance Drink, food, and toys are 
the most boosted items in the pro 
gramme, which is designed to make 
the victim feel self-conviction as a 
niggard unless he responds to its 
action We must not, however, 
attribute more than a slightly larger 
place than the ordinary in sales policy to the 
Christmas beano. It extends to all forms of the 
retail trade. To my mind the women are the 
most victimised,’ but this is not a new develop- 
ment; what is so is the recent subtle switch to 
teenagers, because their spending capacity has 
been so vastly increased. A series of magazines 
devoted to this task concentrates in particular 
on clothes and. cosmetics, excellent amenities in 
themselves, but here monstrously swollen to the 
exclusion of intellectual and cultural pursuits 


Let not man think he escapes. They are after him 
too. The Victorians were manly but my father, 
quoting Harry Graham, sang before going racing: 


Ho, bring me my bundle of passes, 

My pencils, the ones that have points... 
Put scent on my hanky, 
That’s quite enough thankye, 

And polish my boots with a duster 


He never enter- 
tained the disgust- 
ing conception of 
gaining popular- 
ity by drowning 
his smell. And 
certainly in his 
day no newspaper 
geared the news 
as tightly to pub 
licity as is now 
common practice. 


At most, then, 
Christmas has 
been debased very 
slightly more than 
the ordinary run 
of events. I am 
not going to 
admit, in fact, the 
smallest deterior- 
ation 1n its status 
in most situations 
with which I am 
familiar. [I am 
looking forward 
eagerly to the 
celebrations and 
hoping that I 
shall have shaken 
myself free to 
enjoy them after 
the illness which 
has from time to 
time been playing 
cat and mouse 
with me. My 
Christmases have, 


THE CROWN PRINCE ASFA WASSEN, WHO WAS BELIEVED TO HAVE for a good few 
BROADCAST, UNDER DURESS, IN SUPPORT OF THE REBELS 


years, been spent 


daughters, but 
this implies that 
they have also 
given me an 
insight into the habits and complexion of their 
friends and neighbours. This has been all the more 
instructive because I have long been a townsman, 
whereas both of them have become countrywomen 
1 am convinced that if my observatign were 
wider [I should find conditions as good, though 
they might not suit me, in families and groups 
above or below mine. These have recovered the 
ability to entertain which it looked as though 
post-war Britain were certain to lose. Even now, 
however, old-fashioned people like myself are apt 
to wince at the trouble they see themselves giving, 
forgetting that their hosts have made their sacrifice 
gladly and succeeded in adapting themselves to 
the exigencies of present-day England 


Let me own, too, that commercialism, blatant 
or decent, has played an enormously important 
part here. The adaptation could not have taken 
place without the washing-machine, the washer-up, 
the mixer, and many other short cuts. But I end 
defiantly. I liked the old way of life; I still like 
it better than that of to-day and as I look back 
into history I cannot think of any to equal it 
for those’as far from the bread-line as I was. I ama 
laudator temporis acti for Christmas and all seasons 
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ADDIS ABABA. THE 
CENTRE OF THE 
ETHIOPIAN REVOLT. 


DDIS ABABA, capital of 
Ethiopia and a town of 
400,000 inhabitants, was the 
scene of severe civil conflicts, 
the outcome of whichat 
the time of writing was un- 
certain. Up to the time of this 
revolt the Empire of Ethiopia 
was governed by a Council of 
Ministers responsible to the 
Emperor and not to the Parlia- 
ment which consisted of a 
Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies. Thus in spite of the 
new constitution of 1955, 
Ethiopia remained to most 
intents and purposes an abso- 
lute monarchy in the hands of 
the Emperor Haile Selassie 
who has held the throne for 
thirty years in spite of many 
attempts at revolution and the 
Italian invasion. However, as 
expressly stated in the an- 
nouncement said to come from 
the Crown Prince who has 
defied his father’s authority, 
the example of more recently 
independent African nations 
has made some Ethiopians 
realise their country is being 
left far behind in the rush to 
progress. On December 15 it 
was reported that Ras Imru 
was appointed Prime Minister. 
General Mengisha, the Ethio- 
pian Chief of Staff, announced 
that the bulk of the armed 
forces remained loyal to the 
Emperor and that the rebels 


ase a members he the FINISHED PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS IN ADDIS ABABA. THE FACT THAT ETHIOPIA WAS VIRTUALLY AN ABSOLUTE 
mperial bodyguard. MONARCHY DID MUCH TO STIR UP THE REVOLT WHICH BROKE OUT ON DECEMBER 14. 
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| THE SCENE IN ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF ADDIS ABABA SHOWING ONE OF THE LARGE NEXT TO A STATUE OF THE EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE: A LARGE MODERN CINEMA WHICH 
BUILDINGS WHICH HAVE RECENTLY BEEN CONSTRUCTED. SHOWS AMERICAN FILMS. 
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VIENNA. DRUNKENNESS ON DISPLAY: DR. H. ROTTER, WITH A MACHINE HE DESIGNED 
TO SHOW THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE BRAIN 
This model of the human brain is dotted with small electric bulbs which become more 
bright as the activity of specific cells is increased—and vice versa. A little alcohol causes 
the lights to brighten, as fear and tensions are reduced; but soon they dim and go out 
as total drunkenness approaches. It may help in medical experiments. 


a a <A 2 . ae: Aa é alte AR 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. A SCENE IN THE EXCITING FIRST TEST MATCH BETWEEN THE 
WEST INDIES AND AUSTRALIA, WHICH ENDED IN A TIE. 
The Australian out batsman, Simpson, is seen here in the process of 7 by with 
Hall bowling and Neil Harvey the other batsman. The game ended with the first tie in 
Test match history, and was described by Sir Donald Bradman as “ the greatest Test 
match of all time.” The last three Australian wickets fell in the final over. 
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LEOPOLDVILLE. COLONEL MOBUTU ANSWERING PRESS 
QUESTIONS ABOUT MR. LUMUMBA’S ARREST. 
On December 6, Colonel Mobutu vehemently denied that 
the deposed Prime Minister, Mr. Patrice Lumumba, who 
is now under arrest, has been badly ill-treated by Congolese 
troops. In the United Nations Russia has demanded 
the release of Mr. Lumumba and the disarming of what 
was called the ‘“‘ Mobutu gang.” 


THE 
THE EARLY MORNING OF DECEMBER 14 


& a9 
STANLEYVILLE, CONGO. U.N. WOULD-BE GUARDIANS OF 
PEACE IN THE PRO-LUMUMBA ORIENTALE PROVINCE. 
Although President Kasavubu has signed a decree placing the 
rebel province under martial law, Orientale still seemed to be 
out of the control of Leopoldville. Mr. Bernard Salamu, 
former secretary to Mr. Lumumba, seized control after the 
arrest of his superior. U.N. C.-in-C., General van Horn, is 
on the right, and the Ethiopian C.-in-C., General Iyassu, 
who is in charge of U.N. troops in Stanleyville, is on the left. 


HORUS, TURKEY. TWO TANKERS BLAZING AWAY AFTER THEY HAD COLLIDED 
CONSIDERABLE LOSS OF LIFE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, U.S.A. THE GUARDIAN OF THE 
SO-CALLED YETI SCALP: MR. KHUMJO CHUMBI, A SHERPA. 
Armed with a magnificent 2-ft. knife, and wearing his 
native costume, this Nepalese elder is accompanying 
the valuable scalp, su: to be of the ‘‘ Abominable 
Snowman,” on its visit to America and Europe, where 
it is being examined. It is the first time the scalp has 
ever been allowed to leave its home. 


THE BOSPHORUS, TURKEY. PETER ZORANIC, 16,300 TONS, AND WORLD HARMONY, 
20,992 TOMS, ON FIRE, WITH PETROL AND NAPHTHA BURNING ON THE WATER. 





About men are missing » Graves Gand, ond Sesty eortenety injured due to the collision of the 

Yug tanker Peter Zoranic and the Greek tanker Wor He » 

fire and Peter Zoranic then set alight a Turkish steamer, 7 
operations difficult. World Harmony was launched by 
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HARDINXVELD-GIESENDAM, THE NETHERLANDS. THREE STAGES 
OF A LAUNCHING THAT WENT SLIGHTLY WRONG: CROWN PRINCESS BEATRIX OF 
THE NETHERLANDS SEVERING A ROPE TO LAUNCH THE MOTOR VESSEL PRINSES 
MARGRIET WITH AN AXE WHICH APPARENTLY WAS NOT VERY WELL MADE. 


STOCKHOLM. WINNERS OF NOBEL PRIZES: (L. TO R.) PROF. W. F. LIBBY (CHEMISTRY); PROF. P. B. 

MEDAWAR AND SIR FRANK MACFARLANE BURNET (MEDICINE); PROF. D. GLASER (PHYSICS); AND ST. ATHENS. CROWN PRINCE CONSTANTINE OF GREECE (LEFT) RECEIVING FROM 

JOHN PERSE (LITERATURE). THE MAYOR OF ATHENS THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE CITY FOR HIS OLYMPIC SUCCESS. 

This recent presentation to the Crown Prince set, so to speak, the seal of Athens’ 

delight that he won a gold medal in the sailing class of the Olympic Games, 

(Left. STOCKHOLM. Greece's first Olympic gold medal for nearly fifty years and the first to be won 

ROYAL GUESTS AT by a prince in modern times. 
THE NOBEL PRIZE 
DISTRIBUTION: 
(L. TO R.) PRINCESS 
BIRGITTA; PRINCE 
WILHELM; PRINCESS 
SIBYLLA; KING 
GUSTAF; PRINCESSES 
MARGARETHA AND 
DESIREE. 
On December 10, this 
year's Nobel prize- 
winners received their 
awards in Stockholm. 
Each prize is about 
415, . The same 
evening King Gustaf 
and een Louise 
gave a dinner for 100 
guests in the Stock- 
holm palace. At the 
prize distribution 
about 2000 were 
present in the palace 
concert hall to see the 
King present gold 
medals, diplomas and 
cheques. 


(Right. ) 
STOCKHOLM. 
PRINCESS AND NOBEL 
PRIZE WINNER: 
PRINCESS MARGA- 
RETHA OF SWEDEN 
CHATTING WITH SIR 
FRANK MACFARLANE 
BURNET, JOINT WIN- 
NER OF THE MEDICINE 
PRIZE. 
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F the world’s famous men the name of Christo- 
pher Columbus is probably as well known as 
any, and yet it is doubtful if one in a thousand of 
those to whom it is a household word knows any- 
thing about its bearer except that he discovered 
America. With the publication of this beautifully- 
produced book the extent of this ignorance should 
be considerably reduced, at any rate so far as the 
English-speaking countries are concerned; it is 
not, of course, the original Journal, which has long 
been lost, but it is a translation of the version of 
Las Casas, and it enables the reader to follow the 
first voyage of Columbus through the eyes of the 
Admiral himself. 


It was no mere coincidence that in the same 
year as that in which Ferdinand and Isabella 
captured Granada they should, albeit after pro- 
tracted discussion and prolonged hesitation, have 
decided to provide the funds for the expedition 
long advocated by Columbus, which was to end 
in the discovery of the New World, for it was 
authorised to serve the same purpose as the over- 
throw of the Moorish kingdom, namely to strike a 
telling blow at Islam. The avowed object was to 
reach the East Indies, and to effect an alliance 
with the Great Khan, that mythical personage 
who was believed to be the sovereign of all that 
region and also favourable to the Christian religion. 
These ideas were much in the air of that fin de 
siécle, and they obsessed the outlook of monks, 
soldiers and adventurers all over Spain. The 
crusade against the Moors was to be continued by 
way of the Indies, and it was hoped that Islam 
would thus be taken in the rear. 


Columbus was far too shrewd not to realise 
that such an outlook could be made to serve his 
purpose, and he put his expedition to Isabella in 
the light of a crusade which might also result in 
mass conversions to Christianity. So in what may 
be described as the preamble to his Journal we 
find him writing: 


Your Highnesses, as Catholic 
Christians and as princes devoted 
to the holy Christian faith and 
propagators thereof, and enemies 
of the sect of Mahomet and of all 
idolatries and heresies, took 
thought to send me, Christopher 
Columbus, to the said parts 
of India, to see those princes 
and peoples and lands and 
the character of them and of 
all else, and the manner 
which should be used to bring 
about their conversion to our 
holy faith. 


In effect, what set out 
to be the last. Crusade 
resulted in the discovery of 
America. 


The Journal itself is written 
in a severely practical style; 
it was compiled from day to 
day, as a log-book, and in the 
opinion of that great scholar, 
L. A. Vigneras, it was not 
subsequently revised by its 
author. Such almost certainly 
was the case, for when Martin 
Alonso Pinzén deserted, 
Columbus made no attempt 
to hide his feelings, yet his 
praise of the defaulter in 
the earlier pages was allowed 
to remain. What is par- 
ticularly interesting is that 
the Journal was written in 
Spanish and not in Italian, 
which is evidence that 
Columbus had become completely hispanicised. 
Indeed, there is very little trace of his Genoese 
origin in any of his writings, and he even corre- 
sponded in Spanish with his friends in his native 
city and with the Banco di San Giorgio itself. It 
was clearly the language in which he felt most at 
home when he had to set down his thoughts on 


paper. 


If Columbus showed himself to be no mean 
psychologist in his handling of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, his ability in this direction was taxed to 
its uttermost when it came to dealing with his 
crew. He early made up his mind not to inform 
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COLUMBUS’ CARAVELS SETTING OUT FROM 

SPAIN, WATCHED BY FERDINAND AND ISABELLA: 

A DETAIL FROM AN ENGRAVING WHICH WAS 
PUBLISHED IN VENICE IN 1621. 
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An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


them of the real distance covered each day as a 
means of sustaining their morale. He let it be 
known that land would be sighted after about 
750 sea-miles, and he announced as short a daily 
progress as possible in order to have a reserve in 
hand which could be used in case of mutiny, for 
the men with whom he had to deal were an ignorant, 
superstitious, ill-fed, overworked, and badly- 
quartered crowd. 


His task was made easier through the inade- 
quacy of the nautical instruments of his time 





THE DISCOVERER OF THE NEW WORLD WHOSE JOURNAL 

IS DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE: 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, FROM A PORTRAIT IN THE 
CIVICO MUSEO GIOVIO, COMO. 
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and The Orion Press. 


which rendered it impossible to check, and so to 
dispute, his pronouncements regarding the progress 
of the voyage. The sextant was not yet in exist- 
ence, the astrolabe was difficult to use—in any 
case Columbus probably did not understand it— 
and the ship’s quadrant failed when it came to 
finding a star through the small sight on a ship 
tossing and pitching in the mid-Atlantic. In spite 
of this all would have been well had he possessed 
a properly functioning compass and a log, indicat- 
ing the speed of the ship, but logs were still 
unknown, while although the compass had been 
used by European mariners for six generations, 
the phenomenon of a magnetic variation had hardly 


REAT AGE OF DISCOVERY. 
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THE ISLANDS DISCOVERED BY COLUMBUS, FROM THE oh . . a 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COLUMBUS LETTER TO well at the end of two 
GABRIEL SANCHEZ, PUBLISHED IN BASLE A YEAR AFTER days, This | say is the 


THE FIRST VOYAGE IN 1492 
The illustrations from the book “ The Journal of Christopher Columbus“ are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Anthony Blond 


“THE JOURNAL OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.” * 


been investigated: only a few days after leaving 
the Canaries the Admiral had been horrified to 
discover that the needle, instead of pointing to 
the North Star, pointed to the north-west. In 
these circumstances the speed of the ship was not 
easy to assess, so that the official announcement 
could not be properly checked. 


There were difficulties with the crew all the 
same, and Columbus had need of all his powers of 
persuasion. Terror of the unknown gripped the 
sailors from time to time, not least in the Sargasso 
Sea in whose floating meadows it seemed that the 
ships might be imprisoned for ever. Then there 
were the repeated false hopes that they were 
within a short distance of land. After all, the men 
grumbled, the Admiral was a foreigner, and what 
was more he had come to Spain from Portugal, 
where his crazy projects had been rejected. On 
Wednesday, October 11, mutiny was just round 
the corner. 


Here the men could bear no more; they complained 
of the long voyage. But the Admiral heartened them 
as best he could, holding out to them bright hopes of 
the gains which they could make, and he added that 
it was vain for them to complain, since he was going 
to the Indies and must pursue his course until, with 
the help of Our Lord, he found them 


That very night the scene was changed, for 
in the crow’s-nest of the Pinta a sailor of the name 
of Juan Rodriguez Bermeo had a sudden glimpse 
in the moonlight of a brilliant white surface that 
looked like a sand dune. For a time he kept silent, 
for there had been too many false alarms already, 
and he did not wish to become the laughing-stock 
of his comrades, but the more he looked the more 
certain he became that there was land ahead. 
“‘ Tierra, tierra,"’ he roared at the top of his voice 
to his commanding officer on the quarter-deck 
below, and Pinzén duly looked out into the night 
in the direction indicated, There could be no 
doubt now, and he gave orders to fire the signal 
gun; as the report rumbled 
over the sea, and reached the 
flagship, Santa Maria, which 
was some way _ behind, 
Columbus realised that he had 
reached the end of his journey, 
though he was never to know 
that, in the words ofthe inscrip- 
tion ‘on his tomb. in Seville 
Cathedral, he had given a new 
world to Leon and Castile. 
The self-educated Genoese 
wool-comber had become one 
of the outstanding figures of 
history. 


- 
as 


Intensely interesting as it 
is, the rest of the Journal is 
anticlimax, but there is one 
point which has not received 
theattention which it deserves, 
and that is the astonishingly 
good bill of health which the 
expedition presented. As 
late as November 27 Columbus 
was able to write, ‘ Up to the 
present among all my people 
I have not had one who has 
had a headache or who has 
been in bed from illness, except 
one old man through pain 
from gravel, from which 
he has suffered all his 
life, and he was speedily 


case in all the three vessels.”’ 
Such being the case it was 
peculiarly unfortunate that 
the Indians whom he took 
back to Spain with him should apparently have 
introduced syphilis into the Old World. 


It only remains to add a word of the highest 
praise for Mr. Skelton’s admirable appendix on the 
cartography of the voyage, and for the ninety 
illustrations from the prints and maps of the period, 
which are exceedingly well done. 


** The Journal of Christopher Columbus." Translated 
by Cecil Jane. Revised and annotated by L. A. Vigneras 
Illustrated in colour and black and white. Maps. (Anthony 
Blond and The Orion Press; 45s.) 
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A JUDAZAN PALACE WHICH MAY BE THE “SEVERAL HOUSE” 
OF KING UZZIAH : EXCAVATIONS AT RAMAT RAHEL—PART II. 


By YOHANAN AHARONMI, Ph.D., Instructor in Arche@ology at the Hebrew University 
and Director of the Ramat Rahel Excavations. 


(In our last issue Dr. AHARONI described the 
Byzantine, Roman and Post-Exilic layers of this 
sile, which lies between Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
and which is the traditional spot where Mary and 
Joseph rested by the well on their way to Bethlehem. 
In this article he describes and discusses the lower 
layers and the discovery of a Royal Judaan palace— 
a discovery which is unique in the Southern Kingdom.) 


Slee special significance of the site showed itself 
upon our entering the lowest level. Already 
in the first season it appeared to us that the site 
was no ordinary settlement with a normal develop- 
ment, but rather a Royal citadel, built on a 
natural hill, in about the 8th century B.c. Now, 
after the third season of excavation, the plan of 
this citadel is quite clear, about half of it having 
been uncovered (Fig. 4). 

It was built as an exact rectangle, 874 by 
55 yards (80 metres by 50), and occupies about 
an acre. The rectangle is formed by a casemate 
wall similar in dimensions to such walls belonging 
to the period of the Judzwan and Israelite Mon- 
archies at Solomonic Hazor, Beth Shemesh and 
Debir (Tell Bet-Mirsim), and at Samaria of the 
time of Ahab. However, the wall at Ramat Rahel 
is outstanding in two points: whole sections of it 
are built singly of ‘‘ headers '’—that is, stones 
running the width of the wall (Fig. 5); sections of 
the inner wall are built of finely-hewn stones, 
perfectly fitted, laid in the normal “ headers and 
stretchers "’ method. This fine building ‘technique 
is analogous only to the wall of Samaria, which 
encompassed the Royal palace of the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel. 

In the centre of the rectangle is a large court- 
yard, surrounded by buildings on three sides. 
This courtyard is paved with a thick layer of 
tightly-packed chalk. Wherever we penetrated 


this pavement, there appeared a layer of fill, 
3 ft. 3 ins. to 4 ft. 11 ins. (1 to 14 metres) thick, 
directly on the virgin soil, serving to level off 
the extensive surface of the courtyard. 

This year the inner gate came to light not far 
from the south-eastern corner of the citadel. It 
seems that the outer gate, not yet found, led 





FIG. 2. A SEAL IMPRESSION WITH A WINGED SYMBOL. THE INSCRIPTIONS 
READ “LMLK” (BELONGING TO THE KING) “MMSHT.” SIMILAR SEAL 
IMPRESSIONS HAVE BEEN FOUND IN GREAT QUANTITY AT GIBEON. 


to a small open area from which the inner 
gate gave access to the main courtyard. The 
thickness of the walls of the inner gate 
reaches 8 ft. 10} ins. (2.7 metres). This gate 
is about 26 ft. 3 ins. (8 metres) long, and is divided 
by three piers into three “ gatelets,"’ each 2 metres 
wide. In the outer (eastern) gatelet, there was a 
thick layer of ashes, undoubtedly the remains of 
the burned door and lintel. The inner (western) 
gatelet was damaged during Roman times when 
a cistern of the bath-house was sunk down through 
it. This cistern undermined the foundations of the 
gate, causing them to collapse into it. However, 


this proved to be a blessing to the archzolo- 
gist, for in this manner many stones of the 
gate, including the threshold and the door- 
socket, were preserved. The socket still bore 
the polished traces of the lower door-hinge. 
Traces of green colouring in the polish indicate 
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FIG. 1. A SEAL IMPRESSION OF THE PRE-EXILIC PERIOD 

OF RAMAT RAHEL, SHOWING A “ FLYING SCARAB” WITH, 

ABOVE, THE INSCRIPTION “LMLK,” ic. “ BELONGING 

TO THE KING” AND BELOW, THE NAME OF A TOWN, IN 

THIS CASE, “ HEBRON.” OTHER TOWNS SIMILARLY SHOWN 
WERE SOCOH AND ZIPH. 


the hinge to have 
been made of copper 
or bronze (Fig. 7). 

This gate was not 
the only entrance to 
the citadel; in the 
previous season 
we found, along 
the mid-section of the 
northern wall, a small 
subterranean en- 
trance, a postern 
covered by large 
stone blocks. From 
the exterior, this 
opening was ex- 
tremely narrow, and 
allowed only one 
person to crawl 
through at a time; 
inside, it was some- 
what wider. Though 
of a single stone, the 
outer lintel of this 
postern was hewn to 
imitate an arch 
(Fig. 6). And so, in 
addition to the main 
gate, there was a 
secret entrance, enabling unobserved 
entry and exit. 

In the first two seasons we excavated mainly in 
the courtyard. It was only this year that we were 
able to begin to clear two buildings surrounding 
it. One was close to the postern on the northern 
side. Its plan shows several long rooms, of a type 
common to store-houses in the ancient Near 
East. Within the easternmost of these, we 
made an important discovery described in detail 
below. The second building stood to the north- 
east of the courtyard, north of the open 
area before the gate. Though only a small part 
of this building was cleared, there is little doubt 





that we have before us the palace itself. This is 
evident from the character of the construction, 
straight and thick walls of large, finely-hewn 
stones (especially in one section of which two 
courses above the floor-level are preserved). This 
building can definitely be considered among the 
finest of its period in Palestine. Among the stones 
of the débris in the courtyard which undoubted 
fell there during the sacking of the citadel close 
to the time of the destruction of the First Temple 
(in 587 B.c.), we found fragments of eight ‘ proto- 
Aeolian’ capitals, of which two are complete 
(found already in the first season) (Fig. 8). This 
was the first time capitals of this type, belonging 
to the Iron Age, were found in Judza; examples 
have been uncovered in the area of the Northern 
Kingdom, at Samaria, Megiddo, and Hazor, and 
one, a surface find, in Transjordan. These capitals 
in themselves were sufficient to prove the existence 
of a Royal palace on the site. This year we found 
additional unique stone ornaments, not met with 
at other sites to date. These include a small stone 
with two volutes, and an ornament of two triangles. 

In the courtyard, we also found large numbers 
of storage-jar fragments, many of the handles with 
seal impressions. Some have animal designs, 
most probably representing lions (Fig. 11). Some 
bore private names, such as yhwhyl/shr—*' Jeho- 
hayil (the son of) Shahar "’ (on a handle found this 
year (Fig. 3). But of greater interest are those 
Royal seal impressions bearing the “ flying 
scarab” (Fig. 1), or the two-winged symbol 
(Fig. 2), above which appears the word /mlk— 
** (Belonging) to the King ’’—and below which is 
written one of four city-names. These stamps 
are well known from other Judzan sites, over 
300 having been found at Lachish alone; Ramat 
Rahel, with a total of seventy such stamps, takes 
second place. The statistics for the occurrence of 
each of the four city-names may be of special 
importance in explaining these stamps’ purpose, 
after their having been found in the context of 
their original use—for Royal tax gathering—for 
the first time, here, in a Royal citadel. 

In the store-house, large quantities of pottery 
were found, dating from the 8th and 7th cen- 
turies B.c. Among the various types were very 
fine, highly burnished bowls closely resembling 
‘“‘ Samaria Ware,” the luxury ware of the Northern 
Kingdom, only rarely found in Judza. We also 
found “ Astarte’’ idols (Figs. 15-17 and 12-14) 
and animal figurines, which continued in use, 
in spite of the Prophets’ intense efforts to wipe 
out their worship. 

One of our most interesting finds this year, from 





FIG. 3. THE SEAL OF A PRIVATE PERSON IN ANCIENT HEBREW-PHOENICIAN 
CHARACTERS. IT READS “ YHWHYL/SHR " OR “ JEHOHAYIL (SON OF) SHAHAR.” 


this same spot, was a jar fragment on which was 
drawn a design in black and red (Figs. 9 and 10). 
The paint to-day is quite faint, but after close 
scrutiny we were able to make out all the details 
of a bearded man, with hair in curls, sitting on 
a high, decorated chair, with his feet resting on a 


footstool. He wears an ornamented robe and holds . 


his hands out before him. The drawing is in the 
Assyrian style of the 8th to 7th centuries ‘B.c., 
and on comparing it with reliefs from Asshur and 
Northern Syria it is clear that the figure is that 
of a king. Only Royalty and gods are depicted 
in this manner, the position of the hands being 
characteristically with the right [Continued above. 
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BETWEEN JERUSALEM AND BETHLEHEM: THE PALACE OF A KING OF JUDAH. 


| ages — a 


















b aabirdicad Sap ee “ ~ 
FIG. 4. A PANORAMA OF THE RAMAT RAHEL SITE AT THE LEVEL OF THE ROYAL JUDAZAN PALACE-—FROM THE 
\ ROOF OF THE SETTLEMENT WATER-TOWER. THE MAIN BUILDING, RIGHT, THE COURTYARD, LEFT. 











4 Continued.] above the left. The sherd is broken near the ends of the hands; what the figure 
held, whether a sceptre, a beaker or a lotus, as in the Assyrian reliefs, or some other object, 
we shall never know. This is the first example of such a drawing from this period in Palestine. 
The sherd is of local ware, and the quality of the drawing indicates the hand of an experienced 
) artist. Was this the work of a Royal craftsman? Have we before us the portrait of some 
Judzan king who resided in this citadel? In any case, we can state that this drawing may be 
| considered the first example of graphic portraiture in Iron-Age Palestine. Who built the Royal 
citadel? Indeed, it was much to our favour that a Judzan king should build a palace some 
24 miles (4 kilometres) from Jerusalem’s Old City, and in doing so enable us to study a Judzan 
residence of Biblical times, something previously withheld from us in Jerusalem itself, by the 
nature of its more recent 
buildings. The plan of the 
citadel, together with the 
abundant finds, leaves no 
room for doubt that we 
have here before us a Royal 
palace built in the 8th 
century B.C., which re- 
mained in use through to 
the time of the destruction 
of the First Temple. The 
only real parallel is the 
palace of .the kings of 
Northern Israel at Samaria, 
from the days of Omri and 
| Ahab, which is similar in 

its general plan to Ramat 

Rahel, though much larger 

in its dimensions. How- 

ever, the Ramat Rahel 

palace is far the better- 

preserved, and its small 

area has one definite 

advantage: [Continued below. 
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i FIG. 5. REMINISCENT OF SOLOMON’S CITADEL AT HAZOR: THE CASEMATE 
~ WALL OF THE ROYAL 
.) PALACE AT RAMAT RAHEL, 
} WITH “ HEADERS” RUNNING 


THE WIDTH OF THE WALL. } . 
BELOW THE SCALE iS TES FIG. 6. THE EXTERIOR ENTRANCE TO THE POSTERN GATE WHICH RAN 


POSTERN (FIG. 6). UNDER THE WIDTH OF THE CASEMATE WALL. THE SOLID LINTEL SLAB IS 
CARVED IN THE SEMBLANCE OF AN ARCH. 
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A. 
{ 8G. 7. THE STONE SOCKET OF THE INNER GATE OF THE PALACE, STILL SHOWING FIG. 8. A COMPLETE PROTO-AEOLIC CAPITAL, THE FIRST EVER FOUND IN JUDAH. OTHERS.FOUND IN THE 
TRACES OF THE COPPER OR BRONZE HINGE. i NORTHERN KINGDOM ARE ALWAYS ASSOCIATED WITH ROYAL BUILDINGS. 
Continued.) its entire area may be cleared in relatively few seasons more ot some Judzan king was not sufficed by a palace complex in Jerusalem, but also 
excavation. In discussing the site, we cannot escape the questions of who built himself a citadel on the way to Bethlehem, as it does tell of the building 
erected this palace and what was its name then and in succeeding periods. of Samaria. The Bible does tell us of one Judz#an monarch who was forced 
We have no definite answers for these questions, but we may conjecture on to live outside Jerusalem most of his life—Uzziah, also called Azariah. ‘“ And 
them. It is difficult to suppose that the Bible would remain silent on the con- the Lord smote the king, so that he was a leper unto the day of his death, and 


struction of such an important site, an wouldn’t even mention in passing that dwelt in a several house. And Jotham the king’s son was [Continued overleaf. 
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A UNIQUE ROYAL PORTRAIT? AND 
ASTARTE WORSHIP IN A JUDA:AN 
KING’S PALACE. 
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FIGS. 9 AND (RIG 10. A DRAWING (WITH TRAN- 
SCRIPT) UNIQUE IN PALESTINE, OF A KING ENTHRONED. 
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THE LONG B » CURLED HAIR AND HIERATIC 
POSITION OF THE ARE ESPECIALLY INTERESTING. 





Continued.} over the house, judging the people of the land” (II Kings XV, 5). Uzziah was 
one of the greatest of Judzan kings, ruling fifty-two years. He expanded his borders 
and instituted a vigorous building programme in Jerusalem, Philistia, and the Negev 
(II Chronicles, XXVI). Tiglath-Pileser III mentions in his annals ‘“‘ Azriau from Judah” 
as being at the head of a coalition of Syrian and Palestinian kings which rose against 
Asshur. When the king became sick in the middle years of his reign, he was forced to 
dwell outside the Holy City in conformation with the laws of the Bible (Leviticus, XIII-XIV). 
Even so, Uzziah lived to quite an old age. In a good part of his reign, Jotham his son was 
co-regent in Jerusalem; and he may have outlived his son, living on into [Continued below. 


FIG. 11. AN UNSOPHISTICATED “ LION OF JUDAH ": A PRE-EXILIC SEAL-IMPRESSION 
FOUND IN THE ROYAL PALACE “WITHOUT THE WALL” AT RAMAT RAHEL. 
THE SITE IS VERY RICH IN SUCH IMPRESSIONS. 





FIGS. 12, 13 AND 14. A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF THE PERSISTENCE OF ASTARTE WORSHIP EVEN IN THE PALACE 
OF THE KING OF JUDAH: A CLAY-MOULD, WITH (CENTRE) THE INTAGLIO IMAGE AND A MODERN IMPRESSION 
MADE WITH THE STAMP, SHOWING AN ASTARTE HEAD IN THE EGYPTIAN HATHOR STYLE. 
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FIGS. 15, 16 AND 17. THREE OF THE CLAY ASTARTE FIGURINES FOUND IN THE RAMAT RAHEL PALACE. 
PERSISTENCE OF THIS WORSHIP SHOULD BE FOUND IN WHAT WAS CLEARLY A PRIVATE ROYAL RESIDENCE. 
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IT IS ASTONISHING THAT, DESPITE THE FULMINATIONS OF THE PROPHETS, EVIDENCE OF THE 


Continued.| the reign of his grandson, Ahaz. Just where was this “ several “‘ Beth Hahofshith,” the palace of King Uzziah, built just outside Jerusalem. 


house ” in which Uzziah passed many years of his reign? The Biblical name 
“ Beth Hahofshith " is merely a term for the place and not the actual name, 
as is known from the Ugarit tablets where “ Beth Hahofshith "’ is compared 
to the underworld; a man forbidden to dwell among the living, together with 
his house, was considered dead. Since we know that the citadel at Ramat 
Rahel was built in this period, we may further conjecture that it is the 


Ramat Rahel’s relatively small area agrees with this quite well; a king, alone 
with his personal retainers, needs little more than this, whereas the site would 
be far too small for an ordinary Royal court. Only the continuation of the 
excavations will give us more information on the site and on our conjectures. 
Whichever one it was, the king who built this citadel gave us the unexpected 
and possibly only opportunity to explore a Royal Judzan palace. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








HE garden 
plants which 
are in bloom at the 
beginning of 
December are of 
two kinds: the be- 
lated flowers of 
autumn which look 
rather dashed and 
fin de saison; and 
those whose proper flowering time it is. Chrysan- 
themums can be given an extended season, at 
least until a sharp frost kills them, by erecting an 
all-round screen of hop-netting. This year we have 
had no real frost yet, with the result that nastur- 
tiums, one or two “‘ Bowles hybrid ’’ veronicas, and, 
surprisingly, fuchsia, are still in flower, as well as 
a few penstemons, roses of course, and some 
antirrhinums which were not intended to flower at 
all this year. 

















To me there is a definite distinction in the 
appearance of the flowers which are simply 
lingering on, and those which are really in season 
now, though I would perhaps be hard put to it if 
required to define that distinction. 
These autumn and early winter- 
flowering plants, again, are of two 
kinds: those which are by nature winter- 
flowering; and those which flower in the 
summer of the southern hemisphere, 
or rather in its spring, and, having 
been brought north of the equator, 
have still not changed their habit and 
seem to be governed by some sort of 
time mechanism rather than by the 
seasonal weather. I daresay that some 
scientific work has been done on this 
but I confess that I have not come 
across any explanation of the fact that, 
for example, Schizostylis coccinea, the 
Crimson Flag or Kaffir Lily of South 
Africa, about which I was so enthusias- 
tic on this page when I first discovered 
it in a Devon garden and transplanted 
it to Kent, persists in flowering in late 
October, November, and well into 
December, instead of changing its habit 
to bloom in our spring. I can only 
suppose that day length and tem- 
perature of an English autumn are 
insufficiently different from those of 
a South African spring to upset the 
plant’s habit. At all events I can report 
that during the first week of December 
we were still picking, in Kent, from 
their plantation at the foot of a dwarf wall facing 
south, very fine spikes of both the crimson-flowered 
type and the pink Viscountess Byng. 


Of all the autumn- and winter-flowering her- 
baceous or tuberous-rooted plants, however, 
there are two which seem to me to surpass the rest, 
their frail beauty of form and colour is in such sharp 
and moving contrast with the rough grimness or 
tranquil gloom of the season: these two are IJris 
unguicularis and Helleborus niger. 


We had a good deal of difficulty in establishing 
I. unguicularis, which used to be more euphoniously 
called J. stylosa, in Kent. And having succeeded 
at last, are now obliged to leave it. And despite 
the ugly, untidy mass of foliage which it produces, 
and which is its worst fault as a garden plant, we 
shall try to grow it in all its varieties in our new, 
Devon, garden. The only one which is perfectly 
easy to buy is the type and this, with its silky, 
fragrant, lilac flowers, is the one most commonly 
met with in gardens. For years we could not get 
it to flower; it produced nothing but a great mass 
of leaves. The trouble was, and apparently usually 
is, too rich a soil and too much water; and possibly 
also summer shade. Once we had set the tuberous 


WINTER FLOWERS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


rootstocks on top of a bit of stony, barren soil in 
full sun against the wooden wall of a shed, not 
planting them but simply wedging them in position 
with bits of flint and broken brick, they began to 
make plenty of flowers. They receive almost no 
water and I cannot imagine what they find to 
liveon. In 1960 they produced their first flower in 
October and have since flowered every few days. 
The species has a pleasant habit of so hiding its 
flower bud that you never see it: one day there is 
only leaf, the next, one or two flowers in full bloom. 


Half a dozen varieties of J. unguicularis are 
listed, but I know only three. J.u. var. alba is 
simply the white version of the type. It seems 
to be rather rare, for one hardly ever sees it in 
gardens. Both my other varieties are deep purple 
I.u. lazica and grandiflora, and inferior to the type, 
yet worth growing to mix with it and bring out the 
delicacy of its own subtler colouring. There -is a 
variety, which I have seen only once and that was 





“IT SEEMS TO BE RATHER RARE, FOR ONE HARDLY EVER SEES IT IN GARDENS”: THE 
WHITE FORM OF /RIS UNGUICULARIS, FORMERLY KNOWN AS I. STYLOSA. 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


in south Spain, marginata, whose violet flowers are 
edged with white. I have not been able to buy it. 


In the case of the genus Helleborus our luck in 
exchanging gardens seems to be in. It is true that 
H. viridis completely carpets a wood not far from 
our house in Kent; that we have successfully grown 
several species and varieties; and that one, at least, 
a Lenten Rose, has done exceptionally well. But 
when I did my first hour’s work in the new garden, 
planting rooted potentilla cuttings against the 
low stone wall of a small courtyard, I discovered a 
number of hellebores, not all of which were easy to 
identify; and, what really is a great stroke of luck, 


_ equal to that great bank of naturalised Cyclamen 


neapolitanum which I shall always maintain was 
what, with the cedar of Lebanon, made us buy the 
house, there are numerous fine plants of what 
appears to be the altifolius variety of H. niger. I 
say ‘‘ appears to be,’’ because I must say that I 
find the varieties of hellebore very hard to indentify; 
authorities differ in their botanical description 
from book to book; furthermore, there are probably 
many garden hybrids which have not been 
described at all, especially in old gardens. Thus 
the plants in our new garden, while they answer 
more or less to the description of H.n. altifolius 


are not yet in 
flower, which that 
variety should have 
been since late 
October. On the 
other hand, its 
flower buds are 
much too advanced 
forthetype, for 
although that is 
called Christmas Rose I for one have never seen it in 
flower before mid January, unless protected by a 
cloche throughout the autumn. In any case, the 
plants do not look like the type, nor do they look 
like the magnificent ‘Bath Variety.’ (Incidentally, 
it seems to me that the Christmas Rose ought to 
flower by mid December, since the name is an old 
one and must have been givemto the plant at 
a time when Christmas Day fell on what is now 
December 14.) 














Whatever our hellebores may be, they have 
seeded themselves quite freely, and there are some 
dozens of seedlings to transplant to other parts of 
the garden. 


Much earlier this year, in February, 
I wrote something on this page about 
the impression made on me by the 
acacias, including the florist’s mimosa, 
whole forests of them in flower 
on a mountain road between the 
Portuguese-Spanish frontier and 
Lisbon. I have always intended to grow 
this tree in one or more of its numerous 
varieties, if I had a garden which was 
warm enough. Given a protected site, 
mimosa will grow farther east than is 
generally realised. I remember a house 
near Havant, during the war, where an 
enormous mimosa tree had grown clean 
through the shattered roof of a court- 
yard conservatory and had filled the 
whole angle between two of the house 
walls, where, just after Christmas of 
a coldish winter, it was magnificently in 
flower, We associate this lovely flower- 
ing tree with the south of France and, 
of course, with Australia where most 
species come from, but, in fact, it does 
particularly well in Brittany, whose 
climate does not differ from that of our 
own south-western counties. Mimosa 
cannot be grown in the open in Kent, 
but Lhad a young specimen doing well 
in the greenhouse. 


On the very day that I drove this, with some 
other plants which we are moving, down to Devon, 
I paid a short visit to the beautiful gardens of 
an estate very near to our new house. And there, 
just in time to enable me to copy the notion, I 
saw what I have never seen before: a mimosa 
grown and trained to cover a vast area of the wall 
of a house. The work has been very skilfully done 
so that the whole wall is covered from a foot or 
two above soil level, to the eaves, with a close 
texture of the bright green ferny foliage. Another 
smaller area of wall has been similarly treated. 
Both looked like vertical lawns, and I noticed that 
the flowers were just beginning to show colour. 
The spectacle of this wall mimosa in full bloom will 
be something to look forward to. Meanwhile I 
have, of course, planted my own smal! mimosa 
against the wall of our house, with the same idea 
in mind. The genus is a very fast-growing one, so 
that clothing a wall should not take too many years. 
I noticed that even in the warm climate of South 
Devon, the gardeners had “‘ lagged "’ the main trunk 
of the tree with sacking, presumably against the 
danger of a severe winter, which even Devon suffers 
from time to time; and which in East Kent killed a 
similarly trained tree on the wall of Withersdane Hall, 
Wye College, after three years’ magnificent display. 
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BRINGING DEATH TO 200: A SEVERE BLIZZARD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SNOWBOUND VEHICLES COMPLETELY BLOCKING THE ROADS IN DEWEY SQUARE DURING A 
SNOWSTORM WHICH HIT BOSTON ON DECEMBER 12. 


AN AIRCRAFT TAKING OFF ON THE ONLY RUNWAY LEFT OPEN AT IDLEWILD AIRPORT, NEW YORK, 
WHICH LOOKS MORE LIKE AN ARCTIC WASTE. 
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“USE THE LITTER BASKETS,” SAYS AN ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS NEW YORK STREET—BUT 
THE SNOW CANNOT READ. 


On December 12, New York and the North-Eastern States were hit by a severe 
storm accompanied by high winds and heavy snowfalls. It was the worst ever 
known for that time of year. The death roll in the blizzard was reported to 
number 200 people by December 14; most of the deaths were attributed to 
heart attacks. Air traffic was almost at a standstill and the numbers of cars 
stranded in the streets of New York, Washington, Philadelphia and Boston 


BOSTON AT NIGHT UNDER SNOW. SO MANY VEHICLES BLOCKED THE ROADS IT WAS 
ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO USE SNOW-PLOUGHS. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, AFTER AN 8-IN. SNOWFALL WHICH CAUSED 
NEARLY ALL GOVERNMENT OFFICES TO BE CLOSED. 


BY SKIS: TWO EAGER EMPLOYEES WHO DID 
NOT LET A BLIZZARD STOP THEM FROM WORK. 


prevented efficient use of snow-ploughs. The storm itself was followed by 
even more intense cold, going near zero in some parts of New York. By 
December 13 the blizzard was said to be moving through the maritime provinces 
of Canada causing several deaths and blowing itself out over the Atlantic. 
Everywhere people had great difficulty in getting to work, while in Washington 
most Government workers and schoolchildren were given the day off. 
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ITALY’S “HIGHWAY TO THE SUN ne 
THE BOLOGNA-—FLORENCE SECTION. 


FIVE-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM FLORENCE: A RECENTLY COMPLETED SECTION OF THE GREAT HIGHWAY 
WHICH IS PLANNED TO LINK ITALY FROM “ TOP TO TOE.” 


ENABLING MOTORISTS TO TRAVEL NON-STOP 

AT HIGH SPEED BETWEEN BOLOGNA AND 

FLORENCE: PART OF THE “ HIGHWAY TO THE 
SUN” NEAR TOPRATO. 


N December 3, Signor Fanfani, the 
Italian Prime Minister, inaugur- 
ated the new forty-one-mile stretch of 
the great new ‘“‘ Highway to the Sun,” 
which is planned eventually to link 
Italy from the Swiss-Austrian borders 
in the far north to Reggio di Calabria 
in the south. The most recent section, 
which we illustrate here, is indeed a 
remarkable engineering achievement. 
Between Bologna and Florence lie the 
high ranges of the Apennines, Italy’s 
central mountain chain, and more than 
one-fifth of the length of this new 
section consists of bridges, tunnels and 
viaducts. The Italian Government has 
put forward plans for about 2500 miles 
of autostrade to be built within the 
next ten years. The highway is now 
complete from Milan to Florence and 
represents over 160 miles of superb, 
fast road. The highway will be con- 
tinued south from Florence to Rome, 
and thence to Naples, Salerno and 
Reggio di Calabria. 

(Right.) 
THE OPENING—ON DECEMBER 3—OF THE 
LATEST, FORTY-ONE-MILE STRETCH OF THE NEW 
HIGHWAY, WHICH SPANS EIGHTY VALLEYS 

BETWEEN BOLOGNA AND FLORENCE. 


NEAR RIOVEGGIO: THE NEW HIGHWAY, FITTINGLY CALLED THE AUTOSTRADA DEL SOLE PRESENTING A FAIRY-LIKE SCENE AT NIGHT: THE SOPSARA TUNNEL, NEAR PIAN DEL VOGLIO, 
TO DATE OVER 160 MILES HAVE BEEN COMPLETED. WHICH CUTS THROUGH THE LOFTY APENNINES. 
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FOR LIFE ON QUIET WATERS: A “FLOATING HOME” FROM A NARROW BOAT. 











THE SALOON OR “LIVING-ROOM” OF 
“ FLOATING HOME.” THE BANQUETTE AT 
THE FAR END CONVERTS INTO A 
DOUBLE-BED. THE STOVE HEATS 


(Right. ) 

A * FLOATING HOME,” READY FOR 
OCCUPATION AT A MOORING ON THE 
BASINGSTOKE CANAL, WHICH COSTS {40 

A YEAR, WITH RATES OF ABOUT {2. 
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A SINGLE-BEDDED ROOM IN THE DE LUXE 
MODEL: BEYOND CAN BE SEEN THE 
HALLWAY, THEN THE KITCHEN AND 
FINALLY THE SALOON. 











THE FITTED KITCHEN OF THE DE LUXE MODEL, WITH REFRIGERATOR, GAS COOKER AND 
GEYSER. MOST SURFACES ARE COVERED WITH PRIMROSE OR BLUE CHECK “ WARERITE.” 


Others before now have converted ‘‘ narrow boats "long canal barges— into 
mobile or fixed homes of varying degrees of comfort. We show here a most 
interesting development by John Gerrard’s Floating Homes Ltd., who are 
converting twenty-five-year-old barges into architect-designed new-style 
dwellings of great attraction and even luxury on the Basingstoke Canal at 
West Byfleet. Our photographs give some idea of what the finished article is 
like. Although they can be designed and decorated to fit individual tastes there 





THE BATHROOM IN THE DE LUXE MODEL WITH BATH, WASH-BASIN AND ELSAN V.LP. PUMP 
CLOSET. THE WATER-HEATER IS AT THE END OF THE BATH. 


are three basic models: the standard (three bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 
entrance hall and saloon with convertible settee /double bed)— which costs $1350; 
the De Luxe (master bedroom, single bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, entrance 
and saloon as above)—{£1750; and the half-boat (master bedroom, kitchen, 
bathroom, entrance hall and saloon as above)—{875. All vessels have a mini- 
mum life expectancy of twenty-five years under working conditions. As static 
dwellings they may naturally expect a much longer life. 
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THE PAINTINGS 
OF ZOFFANY: AN 
ARTS COUNCIL 
TRAVELLING 
EXHIBITION. 


TIL mid-April next 
year a small exhibi- 
tion of twenty-three of some 
of the finest paintings by 
Johann Zoffany is touring 
the country under the 
auspices of the Arts Council. 
They have been selected 
and catalogued by Professor 
E. K. Waterhouse, who 
was responsible for much 
of the organising of last 
year’s highly successful 
Royal Academy Winter 
Exhibition, “Italian Art 
and Britain.” Until the end 
of November the exhibition 
was at the Whitworth Art 
Gallery, Manchester, from 
which it moved to the 
Birmingham City Art Gal- 
lery until December 24. 
On December 31 it is due 
to go to the Reading Art 
Gallery until January 21; 
on January 28 it opens in YY Pe 
“ KING GEORGE Ill,” PAINTED FOR THE KING HIMSELF. THERE ALSO EXISTS Eastbourne, at the Towner “ QUEEN CHARLOTTE,” WIFE OF GEORGE III: A COMPANION OF THE PORTRAIT 
AN ALMOST EXACT REPLICA OF THIS PORTRAIT. (Oil on canvas: 64 by 52} ins.) Art Gallery, until Feb- OPPOSITE, AND A REMARKABLE TOUR DE FORCE. (Oil on canvas: 65 by 53 ins.) 


PHOS aks 
“ MAJOR WILLIAM PALMER AND HIS FAMILY": PAINTED IN INDIA. (Oil on canvas: 40} by 50} ins.) 
(Lent by the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER”: PAINTED ABOUT THE TIME OF HIS FIRST APPEARANCE IN LONDON. 
(Oil om canvas: 20} by 16} ins.) (Lent by the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery.) 


Continued.} on February 25 it will be at the Leicester Art Gallery until March 18; 

and from March 25 until April 15 at Temple Newsam House, Leeds. Zoffany’s 

father was said to be a Bohemian Jew from Prague, and it is thought that Zoffany 

himself was baptised in Frankfurt in 1733. He died in England in 1810. Although 

a foreigner, he was very much an English painter, coming to this country just 

after George III's accession to the throne. By 1766 he was becoming a favourite 

painter with the Royal family, building a name for himself with his “ conversation 

pieces "’—either elegant group portraits or ‘‘ stage conversations "’ showing actors 

“DAVID GARRICK IN ‘THE FARMER'S RETURN’”: A LATER REPETITION OF HIS FIRST and actresses in some of their famous roles. He also travelled widely, and 
THEATRICAL COMPOSITION. (Oil on canvas: 40 by 50 ins.) (Lent by the Lord Leigh.) included a visit to India from 1783 to 1789, where he again found acclaim. 
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HE finest French furniture—the sort to be seen 
at the Wallace Collection or at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, among those beautifully 
chosen examples left to the nation long ago by the 
otherwise undistinguished Mr. Jones—is frequently 
taken for granted and its more elaborate manifes- 
-tations thoroughly detested by many people I[ 
happen to know; they particularly dislike the 
fashion of some of the cabinet-makers during the 
few years before the Revolution of smothering 
their confections not only in ormolu but in plaques 
of Sévres porcelain. 


I think most of us share this dislike more or 
less partly because such pieces, if they ever came 
our way, would compel us—or at least encourage 
us—to spend thousands upon providing them with 
an appropriate setting; such obviously luxurious 
pieces can look incongruous in ordinary surround- 
ings. None the less, taken by themselves they can 
be exquisite; the odd thing is that contrary to 
most English furniture, except the very extra- 
ordinary, they cost their original owners the earth 
just as they do to-day when they appear in the 
saleroom; they have been luxuries for the rich 
from the moment they were made. Indeed some 
of them seem almost to be the work of jewellers 
rather than of cabinet-makers. I am thinking 
particularly of one piece I happened. to notice 
recently -at the Wallace Collection—a little 
ingenious combined work-, writing- and reading- 
table in tulip wood inlaid with plaques of Sévres 
painted with baskets of flowers within a floral 
border. The porcelain bears the date letters for 
1783; the cabinet-maker is the well-known 
M. Carlin. The plaque in front is hinged and con- 
ceals two drawers. The top, formed by another 





FIG, 2. A LOUIS XV MARQUETRY TABLE-—THE TOP FINELY 
INLAID WITH VARIOUS WOODS TO DEPICT A COMPLEX 
LANDSCAPE WITH A PALACE. (32) ins. wide.) 


plaque, can be raised on a racket to form a book 
rest, while the entire superstructure can be raised 
to reveal a shallow work-tray, and pressure on a 
button at the back allows the book-rest to revolve 
on its axis. A small writing slide pulls out at each 
side. In short, a gem of a thing only 16 ins. in 
width; before it one just suspends criticism. 


None the less I think most of us, if we had the 
opportunity, would prefer something slightly more 
austere, and I for one could live comfortably with 
at least two out of these three pieces of furniture 
which were much admired when they were seen 
at Christie's last month; it was a pleasure to get 
close to them and stroke them, which is something 
you cannot do with pieces in a great museum unless 
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LATE 18tx-CENTURY PARIS FURNITURE. 


you have first ingratiated yourself with the boss, 
who, poor man, has other things to do apart from 
being nice to hundreds of casual visitors. Very 
well—gem No. 1, this kingwood bedside table of 
about 1765 (Fig. 1); considering its period, wonder- 
fully austere, the ormolu mounts restricted to very 
modest angle plaques, an apron mount, the two 
keyhole escutcheons and the toes—all cast and 
chased with wave ornament, scrolls and foliage. 





FIG. 1. A LOUIS XV MARQUETRY BEDSIDE TABLE MOUNTED 
WITH A DISCREET AMOUNT OF ORMOLU. (18) ins, wide.) 


The front is slightly serpentine—not very obvious 
in the photograph—and is fitted with a velvet- 
covered slide in the frieze (you can just discern 
the knob above the cupboard doors). The top is 
surrounded with a little shaped 
wooden gallery, not pierced 
as was customary in English 
mahogany furniture at about 
this time nor with the later 
pierced metal gallery. But, as 
is obvious even without a 
colour reproduction, the main 
beauty of this piece depends 
upon bouquets and flowering 
stems in various woods which 
decorate the panels of both 
front and sides and apron. 
Legs square and very slight 
cabriole, tapering down to the 
toes. 


Perhaps Fig. 2 is not 
everyone's choice because 
many will find the marquetry 
rather ‘‘ busy "—those panels 
of scale ornament down the 
legs forexample. Again a not 
over-extravagant use of 
ormolu, just foliage toes, masks 
and scrolls’ round the lower 
shelf and a moulded border 
round the top. The open 
shelf is inlaid with very 
charming sprays of flowers 
and a bouquet, the frieze and sides with all 
kinds of utensils—jugs and vases and bowls of 
flowers and the whole of the top with one 
grand design—a tessellated palace courtyard 
flanked by trees with other buildings in the 
distance. To me a slightly nostalgic memory of 
some of those elaborate 17th-century Italian 
cabinets, which reveal similar tessellated pavements 
when opened. This is presumably the same date 
as Fig. 1. 


With Fig. 3 we have forgotten the reign of 
Louis XV and are living in that of his grandson and 
successor, who was so soon destined to die by the 
guillotine. In general no more curves, gracious or 
otherwise, but the most neatly balanced rectangular 


construction it is possible to imagine. This is a 
version of the library or writing table, first mag- 
nificently devised in the 17th century and renewed 
by each generation with very slight modifications, 
until, round about 1780, some one thought of 
giving it perhaps less majesty but no less elegance 
on these lines. The top is covered with black 
leather, in place of the more usual red or green; 
the legs are turned, fluted and tapering, this last a 
small point which immediately persuades the eye 
that the piece is even more elegant than one 
thought at first. Both front and sides are inlaid 
with a trellis design on a ground of kingwood. 
The borders to the panels are bordered with very 
discreet ormolu; the top has a moulded ormolu 
border and a little pierced gallery. Apart from 
that, just the ormolu keyhole escutcheons and the 
foliage angle plaques. 


It so happens that just after seeing these and 
many others of their kind, a book about Louis XVI 
furniture, by Mr. F. J. B. Watson of The Wallace 
Collection, reached me.* Considering how greatly 
admired French furniture has been in this country 
from the day it was made, it is odd that nothing 
at once so lucid and so learned has, as far as I know, 
been published here previously. Quite apart from 
the salerooms where one can so frequently see fine 
pieces, it is generally agreed that it is easier to 
study the subject in England than it is in France, 
and well I remember years ago French dealers 
telling me that they regarded English country 
houses as containing an apparently inexhaustible 
supply. Mr. Watson provides us with a glossary 
which enables us to distinguish between, say, such 
recondite descriptions: as “lit 4 la Dauphine ”’ 
and “‘ lit 4 la Polonaise,’’ and between ‘‘ fauteuil de 
toilette '’ and ‘‘ voyeuse."’ He gives 242 illustra- 
tions of most magnificent pieces, many of them by 
famous cabinet-makers. 


Indeed I have but one complaint: he sets out 
to provide us with information about the very 
finest craftsmanship and has no space left to 
describe the far less grand but no less comely 
provincial versions of those frequently extravagant 





FIG. 3. A PARQUETRY BUREAU-PLAT (WRITING TABLE) OF THE STYLE OF THE 
LOUIS XVI PERICD—DIFFERENT FROM THE PREVIOUS TWO PRINCIPALLY IN THE 
SUBSTITUTION OF STRAIGHT LINES FOR CURVES. (5! ins. long.) 

AU three pieces illustrated here were auctioned at Christie's on November 24. 


Paris fashions. His subject is cabinet-work for 
millionaires and the odd thing is that. only 
millionaires could afford it as it came from the 
workshop. Each plate is given a comprehensive 
catalogue description, there is a valuable chapter 
upon the Parisian trade-guilds, a great deal -of 
information about individual craftsmen and 
designers, and much wisdom about the interplay 
of French and English influences upon taste in the 
two countries. Perhaps we can hope for a similar 
book about the previous seventy-five years of the 
18th century. 


** Louis XVI Furniture.” By F. J. B. Watson 
Illustrated. (Tiranti; {2 10s.) 
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BENOIS SKETCHES; OUTSTANDING PORTRAITS; PISA FRESCOES RESTORED. 


a o~ a 


“ LE COCHON—* PETROUCHKA ’": ANOTHER OF BENOIS’ COSTUME FOR NIJINSKY—" PETROUCHKA,” PRODUCED IN 
1927, BY BENOIS, WHO DIED EARLIER THIS YEAR. COSTUME DRAWINGS--FOR COVENT GARDEN, 1957 COPENHAGEN AND MILAN IN 1925: IN THE TOOTH’'S EXHIBITION. 
A year ago we published a page on an exhibition devoted to the costume-designs of Sons, 31 Bruton Street, W.1, forty-two more of his sketches are on view, together with 


Alexandre Benois, painter, designer, creator of the Ballets Russes, colleague of Diaghilev works by six other members of his family. These include his son, now Art Director of 
and one of the great figures of 20th-century ballet. This year, also at Arthur Tooth and | La Scala, Milan, Nadia Benois and her son, Peter Ustinov. It closes on January 7. 


“ PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN,” BY FRANS HALS (1580- 7 A FINE WORK WHICH SEEMS LIKELY TO BE A SELF- 
1666): RECENTLY ON LOAN TO THE CENTRAL MUSEUM, PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669). 
NORTHAMPTON. (Oil on canvas: 30) by 24} ins.) (Oil on canvas: 26 by 21 ins.) ; 

A small collection of distinguished portraits is on Continued} to be borne out by the quality of the picture 
view until December 30 at the Norbert Fischman and by scholarly opinion. The exhibition also includes 
Gallery, 26 Old Bond Street, W.1. The centre of , _ an impressive Van Dyck, a charming pair by William 
attraction is the painting claimed to be a self-portrait ‘PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG ARISTOCRAT,” BY CORNELIS Dobson, a Lawrence, a Gainsborough, a Caracci, a Bol, 
by Rembrandt—a claim which seems [Continued opposite. DE VOS (1585-1651). (Oil on canvas: 46 by 34} ins.) a Liotard and a Drouais. 


A VIEW DOWN ONE OF THE ARCADES OF THE RESTORED PISA CAMPOSANTO. THE FRESCOES WERE SEVERELY 
DAMAGED WHEN THE WOODEN BEAMS CAUGHT FIRE DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

In the 14th and 15th centuries the Camposanto, which lies only a few paces from the Leaning Tower, was 

ge mey a — Soe — —- 2 Sa, ee = Puccio and bry —_ 

: jut ex to the elements they suffered considerable e throu e centuries. en in ‘ 

PART OF PISA’S REPAIRED CAMPOSANTO (CEMETERY), SHOWING during anab-eait, there was an enplesion which set the beams alight What comaiaed of the ill-fated paintings 

PIERO DI PUCCIO’S “ COSMOGRAFIA TEOLOGICA,” AND ITS INITIAL were skilfully pulled off the walls to be completely restored, revealing in the process the initial sketches 
SKETCH (RIGHT) REVEALED AS A RESULT OF WAR-DAMAGE underneath. In some cases it has been possible to show these next to the finished frescoes. 
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HERE are indications, we are assured, that 
our climate is growing milder. The assurances 
are sometimes difficult to accept wholeheartedly, 
especially during the months December to 
February, when the cold winds howl and the frosts 
in the mornings make us hug the eiderdown more 
closely round ourselves as we lie in bed, reluctant 
to emerge. Nor, probably, do we give much 
thought on those occasions to the etymological 
twist that has identified this word with a household 
article instead of with the plumage of the bird 
responsible for the effective part of that familiar 
bed-covering. Eider down in its original meaning 
was a providential gift—or one that came into 
being by an evolutionary accident—which enables 
the eider duck, a typically Arctic bird, to line her 
nest for the welfare and survival of her brood. 

The eider duck is found on coasts and islands 
throughout the northern hemisphere, between the 
July isotherms of 34 to 38 deg. F. 
and 64 to 67 deg. F. These lines 
bound an area on the map that 
is approximately inclusive of the 
Arctic and the north temperate 
regions. And the fact that 
isotherms can be thus used to 
mark the range of the eider duck 
shows how closely the life of the 
bird is subject to the influences 
of temperature. That is not to 
say that eider ducks are static in 
their distribution. They move 
to some extent north and south 
with the seasons within these 
two boundaries. Moreover, as 
our climate grows milder, this 
bird that has made a major con- 
tribution to our winter comfort is 
not only becoming increasingly 
more numerous but is tending 
to establish breeding colonies 
further south. 

For a long time now we have 
been battening upon the eider. 
The method has been to wait until 
the duck has lined her nest with 
down plucked from her own 
breast. Then, when she has laid 
her eggs, she is lifted off the 
nest, the eggs and down are 
removed, the eggs to be eaten, 
the down to be used in quilts. 
These used to be called eiderdown 
quilts, but, as already indicated, 
this is now shortened to eider- 
downs, 

As soon as the duck returns 
to her nest she proceeds to line 
it with more down plucked from 
her breast and to lay a further 
clutch of eggs. This second 
quantity of down is also removed 
as well as all but two of the second 
clutch of eggs. From the scanty 
amount of down still left in her 
plumage the duck secures enough, 
following this second pillaging, 
to provide sufficient warmth 
for the remaining eggs to be 
incubated. 

It used to be thought that 
at this stage the drake came to 
the rescue and plucked down 
from his own breast. That has, however, been 
proved untrue. 

Eider down can also be gathered from the 
plumage of a dead duck, but for marketing pur- 
poses the “ clean’ down taken from the nest is 
more profitable. Moreover, because the harvesting 
of the down is lucrative it has been more advan- 
tageous not to kill the birds. In addition, for the 
last 200 years at least, artificial nesting places 
have been provided, as in Iceland, to encourage 
the eider duck. This has meant not only a saving 
of labour for the ducks themselves but it has 
encouraged them to nest where a measure of 
protection can be given. Soin spite of the system- 
atic pillaging of their nests the eider ducks have 
increased in numbers. 

The July isotherm of 64 to 67 deg. F. runs 
south of the southern coast of England, takes in 
part of the northern coast of France, and also the 
Low Countries. But although this represents the 
southern limit of the distribution of the eider duck 
they have not formerly bred as far south as this. 





SPREAD OF EIDER DUCK. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Their breeding range has been more in the Arctic, 
including Greenland, Iceland, Spitzbergen and the 
northern coasts of Europe, as well as Canada and 
Alaska. In the British Isles there have been 
breeding colonies on the coasts of Scotland, mainly 
the north and west coasts and the western isles, 
with a small colony in the south-west. The birds 
have also bred on the northern coast of Ireland; 
and, for England, there has been a colony on the 
Farne Islands. 

South of these places the eider have been rare 
winter visitors and no more until a few years ago, 
except in one place: the coast of Sussex. There, 
for some years past, eider have been regular 
visitors from autumn to spring, not in large 





EIDER DOWN IN ITS TRUE ENVIRONMENT: A DUCK AND DUCKLING ON A SEA-LOCH IN SCOTLAND. THE EIDER 

DUCK IS DRAB IN COMPARISON TO THE HANDSOME BLACK-AND-WHITE MALE BIRD. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES 

THE GRADUAL SOUTHWARD EXTENSION OF THE EIDER’S BREEDING GROUNDS IN THE BRITISH ISLES—AN 
APPARENT CONTRADICTION TO ALL CLIMATIC TRENDS. (Photograph by Jane Burton.) 


numbers, but in fair-sized groups of both adults and 
immature birds. Sussex is well south of the areas 
where breeding colonies have been long-established, 
and it has been something of a puzzle to know why 
the birds should be more numerous there than 
along the intervening east or west coasts. It 
looks as though any change in climate there may 
have been could not have effected this, and the 
greater probability is that the birds were coming in 
from the Dutch islands of Terschelling and 
Vlieland, and especially from the latter where a 
large colony had built up. 

More interesting is the pattern of the Sussex 
invasion. At first the eider were winter visitors 
only, and as their numbers grew so the times of 
their arrival became earlier. The majority came 
in November and stayed until March, but the 
earliest arrivals came in the first week of October, 
and some stayed until the first week in April. 
Then the earliest arrivals were recorded in Septem- 
ber, in 1950, and by 1955 in June. The departure 
date, also, became later, so that the ducks were 
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no longer winter visitors but summer visitors also, 
and the eider was on the way to becoming resident. 
They consisted still of immature birds and ducks, 
with few drakes. 

During the last twenty years or so, eider have, 
at various dates for different counties of England 
and Wales, passed from being occasional vagrants, 
or at best rare winter visitors, to being frequent 
winter visitors down the east coast of England. 
Along the south coast a similar story can be 
told, and also for the north-west coast. For Wales 
it is slightly different. There has for a long 
time been a breeding colony on the coast of 
Glamorgan, and now increasing numbers of eider 
are being reported for adjacent parts of the 
Welsh coast. 

The reasons for the spread of the eider ‘can 
only be guessed. There must always be the suspi- 
cion that with the phenomenal increase of bird- 
watchers within the last twenty 
years, the eider is being noticed 
more and that the increase 
may be apparent rather than 
real. Such data as are available 
do not support this. If change 
in climate had been the cause 
a more even spread would have 
been expected. Food can hardly 
have been a major influence. 
Eider feed on mussels, and other 
bivalves, sea-snails, urchins, 
starfish, small crustaceans and 
small fishes. There is no reason 
to suspect an unusual increase 
in any of these to account for the 
spread of the ducks. Protection 
has been given in some areas 
for commercial purposes, and in 
others, as on the Farne Islands 
and the Dutchislands, for esthetic 
reasons, and this would appear 
to be the main cause. 

It is natural to assume that 
when a species increases its range 
there is a build-up of population 
followed by an even spread out- 
wards from areas of greatest 
density. There have been a few 
indications from what we know 
in other ies that the spread, 
in fact, follows a different pattern, 
one very like that seen in the 
eider. The evidence from else- 
where is, however, scanty, and the 
advantage in dealing with the 
eider is that we have an animal 
relatively easy to watch and for 
which there is, in many places, 
no dearth of watchers. In time, 
therefore, a fairly complete story 
for analysis may be expected. 

Meanwhile, we can roughly 
delineate the pattern. The first 
point that emerges is that 
centres are established for a new 
build-up of population that are 
well away from pre-existing 
centres. The Sussex coast and the 
Dutch islands are examples of this. 
The sequence of the build-up at 
these new centres is more or less 
as follows. First there are visitors 
—one might almost call them 
prospectors—and these tend to remain longer 
as time passes and to increase in numbers. 
The first “ prospectors "’ are juveniles—the more 
adventurous—and these are followed by the adult 
females and then by the adult males. All become 
resident, and breeding sites are established. And 
in time a dense population is built up from which 
further areas will be colonised. 

The pattern will vary slightly according to the 
means of locomotion at the disposal of the species. 
Terrestrial animals cannot disperse so readily over 
wide distances as those possessing the power of 
flight, nor are they likely to indulge in the pre- 
liminary seasonal migrations. Yet there are 
common factors. One is that the new areas of 
colonisation are not necessarily adjacent to the 
older, already inhabitated areas. The 
may Cross wide tracts of apparently suitable terrain 
before settling. The second is that youth leads 
the way in this kind of dispersal, and the adult 
females follow more readily in the new trails 
than the adult males. 
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AIR DISASTER IN NEW YORK: BLAZING WRECKAGE IN BROOKLYN AFTER TWO AIRCRAFT HAD COLLIDED IN MID-AIR. 


On December 16, two aircraft collided over New York City in a snowstorm 
with a loss of 137 lives. The two concerned were: a D.C.-8 jet airliner and a 
Constellation. The D.C.-8 was flying from Chicago with seventy-seven passen- 
gers, and after the crash fell in flames on to a thickly-populated area of Brooklyn. 
The Constellation, flying from Ohio with thirty-nine passengers, fell over the 
New Dorp section of Staten Island, also in flames. It was expected that when 


the wreckage in Brooklyn had been cleared away, the death-roll would prove 
even greater, since for a long time flames from surrounding buildings prevented 
adequate rescue work. There was only one survivor, a boy of eleven, and he 
died in hospital later. Heavy blame for the crash is being placed on the undue 
amount of air traffic which groundstaff have to handle—especially in bad 
weather ; but this is probably small comfort to the bereaved. 
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AN EMINENT LINGUIST: 
THE LATE PROFESSOR J. R. FIRTH 


WEEK. 


DIRECTOR OF FITZWILLIAM 
MUSEUM: THE LATE DR. CLARKE. 
Dr. Louis Clarke, who died on 
December 13, at the age of 
seventy-nine, was Director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, from 1937 to 1946. His 
first appointment was as Curator 
of the Museum of Archzology 
and Ethnology, 1922 to 1937. 


AN EMINENT LIBERAL: 
THE LATE MR. ISAAC FOOT 
Mr. Isaac Foot, who died on 
December 13, aged eighty, was 
Liberal Member, Bodmin, 1922 to 
1924 and from 1929 to 1935. From 
1931 to 1932 he was Secretary for 
Mines. He was father of three 
famous sons—Sir Hugh, former 
Governor of Cyprus; Dingle, Liberal, 
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PUBLIC EYE. 


OWNER OF THE WINDMILL: 
THE LATE MR. V. VAN DAMM. 
Mr. Vivian van Damm, who 
died on December 14, at the age 
of seventy-one, was formerly 
Manager, and subsequently 
owner, of London’s Windmill 
Theatre, well known for its 
“non-stop " revues. Many pro- 
minent actors appeared there, 


FILM DIRECTOR AND ACTOR 


THE LATE MR. G. RATOFF 


then Labour 
Labour 


Professor Firth, who died on 
December 14, was Professor of 
General Linguistics at London \. 
University, from 1944 until 1956. | ge 
With an international reputation | 

in the field of phonetics and 

oriental and African studies, 
Professor Firth created the 

“* London School of Linguistics.” 

He was educated at Leeds. 


He was elected a Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1929. 


THE KING OF NEPAL, WHO HAS 
TAKEN OVER HIS GOVERNMENT. 
King Mahendra of Nepal, who 
recently visited this country, on 
December 15 took over the admini- 
stration of the kingdom, thus 
dissolving the country’s first elected 
Government, headed by Mr. B. P. 
Koirala. The King stated that no 
stability had been brought by the 
Government, and that group interests 
had promoted lawlessness. 


MR. R. A. BUTLER HANDING A PRESS PHOTO- 
GRAPHER OF THE YEAR HIS AWARD. 
Mr. George Stephenson, a staff photographer 
of P.A.-Reuter Photos, won the first award 
in the portfolio category of the British Press 
Photographer of the Year competition organised 
by ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica" and the Institute 
of British Photographers. Some of his work 
was published in last week's issue. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT-ELECT TO THE COMING DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
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APPOINTED UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE APPOINTED SECRETARY OF DEFENCE 
MR. CHESTER BOWLES. MR. ROBERT McNAMARA 

One of the chief surprises in President-elect Kennedy's appointments to the most important 

posts in his coming Administration was that of Mr. Dean Rusk to be Secretary of State, 

thereby succeeding Mr, Christian Herter. Mr. Rusk, who is fifty-one, has had a distinguished 

career as a soldier, scholar and administrator. Mr. Adlai Stevenson, who is internationally 

well known as the Democratic candidate in the two previous Presidential elections and 
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ENGAGED TO PRINCE JOHAN GEORG OF HOHEN- 


Mr. Gregory Ratoff, who died on 
December 14, was well known 
in Hollywood as a director and 
— actor of character parts. Born 

; in Petrograd in 1897, he came to 
America in the 1920s. His most 
recent, and possibly best, work as 
a director was the successful 
“Oscar Wilde,” with Robert 

Morley in the title réle. 


including Peter Sellers, Jimmy 


and Michael, 
Edwards and Tony Hancock. 


Ebbw Vale. 


SENEGAL’S AMBASSADOR: MONSIEUR 
BOSSIER-PALUN. 
M. Bossier-Palun, the first Senega- 
lese Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, arrived at London airport 
from Paris on December 12 to take 
up his new appointment. France 
officially recognised the indepen- 
dence of Senegal on September 11 of 
this year. France has recommended 
that Senegal—in West Africa—be 
admitted to the U.N. 


ZOLLERN: PRINCESS BIRGITTA OF SWEDEN. 
It was announced in Stockholm on Decem- 
ber 15 that Princess Birgitta, who is twenty- 
three and who is the second daughter of 
Princess Sibylla, mother of the heir apparent, 
is engaged to Prince Johan Georg. Princess 
Birgitta recently won the Swedish fencing 

championship. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


APPOINTED SECRETARY OF STATE: TO BE THE U.S. AMBASSADOR TO THE U.N 
MR. DEAN RUSK MR. ADLAI STEVENSON. 
as a brilliant orator, will become Ambassador to the U.N. In a statement in Chicago, 
Mr. Stevenson said the biggest problem of the United States was to identify herself with emerg- 
ing nations. Another well-known figure is Mr. Chester Bowles, who has become 
Under-Secretary of State. Mr. Robert McNamara, who is President of the Ford Motor 
Company, has become Secretary of Defence. 
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A FOOTBALL STRIKE THREAT ; NEWS AERONAUTICAL ; 
AND THE CRAZY GANG’S LAST SHOW. 


SMART NEW WEAR FOR B.0.A.C. CHINESE STEWARDESSES BRITISH AIRCRAFT FOR THE MIDDLE EAST: THE SCENE AT DE HAVILLAND’S, HATFIELD, WHEN FOUR COMETS WERE 
ON THE SERVICE BETWEEN NEW DELHI AND SAN FRAN- HANDED OVER TO MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES ON DECEMBER 5. 
CISCO: TWO CHEONGSAMS DEMONSTRATED AT THE AIR- The four Comet 4Cs, one of which is seen here, were handed over at the De Havilland Aircraft works at Hatfield, Herts. 
PORT. THEY ARE MADE OF TERYLENE AND WOOL. Addressing the assembly in the photograph is Sheikh Najib Alamuddin, Chairman of Middle East Airlines. Three 
Comet 4Cs have been ordered by Misrair, United Arab Airlines. 


(Right.) 

THE SCENE AT CAXTON HALL ON 
DECEMBER 13 WHEN MEMBERS OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALLERS’ 
LEAGUE DECIDED UPON STRIKE 

ACTION WITHIN A MONTH. 

At a meeting of 250 professionals 
from Football League Clubs in the 
South of England, a unanimous 
resolution was adopted to strike in 
one month. The new offers by the 
League for improved conditions of 
employment were found unaccept- 
able. Professionals in the north 
voted by 254 to six to give one 
month’s notice of strike action, 
after a three-hour meeting in 
Manchester. Midland players have 
also voted in favour of the strike. 


(Below.) 

“OUR FAIR LADIES—AT ASCOT” 
THE STARS OF THE CRAZY GANG IN 
“THE YOUNG AT HEART,” THE 
SHOW WHICH THEY HAVE SAID WILL 
BE THEIR LAST: (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
TEDDY KNOX, JIMMY NERVO, BUD 
FLANAGAN, JIMMY GOLD AND 

CHARLIE NAUGHTON. 
It has always been the delight of 
the great music-hall comedians to 
do a scene “in drag,”’ in female 
costume that is; and the members of 
the Crazy Gang have always been 
among the most outrageous ex- 
ponents of “‘ drag "’; and it is sad to 
think that after the close of their 
show “The Young at Heart” 
which was to open at the Victoria 
Palace on December 21, they have 
announced their intention of retiring 
and that we shall never see them 
together again. Also with them in 
this production were ‘‘Monsewer”’ 
ddie Gray and Roy Sene. 
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RECEIVING THE HAWTHORN MEMORIAL TROPHY FROM SIR WILLIAM LYONS (CENTRE) AT THE R.A. 

JACK BRABHAM, OF AUSTRALIA, WORLD CHAMPION RACING DRIVER FOR 1959-1960. TO THE RIGHT IS 

MRS. HAWTHORN, MOTHER OF THE LATE DRIVER. THE TROPHY IS TQ BE AWARDED ANNUALLY TO THE 
HIGHEST PLACED BRITISH OR COMMONWEALTH DRIVER 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 











FTER three hours and more of “‘ Spartacus ”’ 
one comes away feeling, on the whole, rather 
revolted and not at all ennobled. But this is a 
statement of fact and not a complaint. In giving 
us this feeling the makers of this huge film of 
Roman history—sumptuously built upon a novel 
by Howard Fast—are doubtless fulfilling their 
chief intention. 


These makers are Stanley Kubrick, the director, 
and Dalton Trumbo, the author of the screen-play. 
Some of my colleagues have accused these gentle- 
men and their assistants of “ piling on the agony,” 
of exaggerating the records of history. But I who 
keep the admirable Classical Dictionary of Dr. 
Lempriere always near my bedside (if not often 
open) am assured that Roman history is far more 
repellent than any fiction-writer would dare to be. 
I consult Lempriere to see what happened in the 
end to the Roman consul, Crassus, for example—a 
character important enough in this film to be 
played (superbly, as goes without saying) by 
Laurence Olivier. And I am aghast to find that, 
after slaughtering Spartacus and 10,000 other 
rebellious slaves, this consul travelled into Parthia 
on a money-making foray and was slaughtered in 
his turn. There is even mention in Dr. Lempriere 
of “‘ melted lead,’’ and it is evident that Crassus 
met a fate from which even Gilbert’s Mikado 
would have turned away with a shudder. 


Spartacus himself—though the American actor 
Kirk Douglas makes him seem more energetic than 
plausible—certainly existed. And so did Lentulus 
Batiatus, who ran a school for gladiators and who 
is so wittily played here by Peter Ustinov. So did 
Gracchus, the leader of the popular party in Rome, 
who is delineated with a suave grandiosity by 
Charles Laughton. So, most certainly, did Julius 
Caesar—though his portrayal by John Gavin 
suggests that he was educated no nearer Rome 
than Harvard. 


Indeed, the only two of the chief characters in 
the film of ‘‘ Spartacus "’ for whom history—as I 





FROM THE SPECTACULAR “ SPARTACUS,” A UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL PRODUC- 
TION: SPARTACUS (KIRK DOUGLAS), WITH CRIXUS (JOHN IRELAND) FOLLOWING 
BEHIND, LEADING THE REBELLION AT THE GLADIATOR SCHOOL AT CAPUA. 

(METROPOLE, VICTORIA.) 


read it—provides no warranty whatever are the 
sweet maiden called Varinia (Jean Simmons) with 
whom Spartacus falls in love, and the handsome 
young poet-slave Antoninus (Tony Curtis) 


ees 


HORRORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By ALAN DENT. 


a fight to the death between two gladiators— 
arranged by Batiatus for the private delectation of 
Crassus and a little party containing two Roman 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





PETER USTINOV, WHO IS APPEARING IN “SPARTACUS” 
(UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL). 

Alan Dent writes: “‘ This delightful actor who always appears 
to be making » Ay~ part as he goes along—but making it up 
wittily— must said to give, on the whole, the best per- 
formance in the Roman epic film of ‘ Spartacus’ (director, 
Stanley Kubrick). This is no mean feat since the cast also 
contains Sir Laurence Olivier, Charles Laughton, Jean Sim- 
mons, and—-working harder than ever—Kirk Douglas. It is 
Mr. Ustinov's choice to play one Lentulus Batiatus, a rather 
ignoble Roman who runs a rather liar school for turning 
stalwart slaves into gladiators. The film— 

made in something called Super Techni- 
rama—began its London career at the 
Metropole, in Victoria, on December 7."’ 


ladies—is thrillingly 
done. It must also be 
granted that the biggest 
major battle is nearly 
half as effective as Sir 
Laurence’s own Battle 
of Agincourt. But it 
must finally be allowed 
that, at the very end, 
the mass-crucifixions to 
which Spartacus and 
his fellow-rebels are sub- 
jected go distinctly too 
far in the way of horror. 
The year, incidentally, 
was 7I B.C. 


A new filming of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mac- 
beth "’ was entirely shot 
in eight weeks. The 
film's promoters make a 
mistake in telling us this, 
since we immediately 
think of Moliére’s Alceste 
rebuking the poet who 
said he had completed a 
sonnet in a matter of 
minutes: ‘‘ The time you take has nothing 
to do with it."" The best thing in the film is the 
murder of Banquo which, in the theatre, is almost 


always just a scuffle in the dark. But here we 
are in a sombre wood (near Melrose, in Roxburgh- 
shire, where the film was made). And, as Macbeth 
himself would say, ‘‘ good things of day begin to 
droop and drowse,”’ and a distant curlew is heard 
lamenting ominously, and the three murderers are 
remarkably well drawn, and the murder itself is 
sudden and horrible. 


But elsewhere—indeed almost everywhere else 
in the film—imagination and atmosphere are 
deplorably absent from this, one of the most 
imaginative and atmospheric tragedies ever con- 
ceived. The Macbeth of Maurice Evans is a 
bearded and chubby character with a pronounced 
taste for tippling and an odd and disconcerting 
habit of smiling out.of place and times out of 
number. His Lady, on the other hand,. is con- 
sistently and almost ludicrously grim, the actress 
—Judith Anderson—reminding us insistently all 
the time that she was once the housekeeper at 
Manderley in ‘‘ Rebecca ’”’ and that Lady Macbeth 
is just that unyielding character all over again. 
But Lady Macbeth, we protest, is something very 
much subtler, haunted, and more moving. 


The one genuine emotion raised in me by any 
film lately was the mixture of horror and com- 
passion (aroused in all who saw it) by “‘ Warsaw 
Ghetto.”” This is a twenty-minute film rescued 
from German archives and somewhat marred on 
the surface by an attempt that has understand- 
ably been made to destroy it by fire. These 
glimpses of starved and maltreated Jewish prisoners 
—numb or dying or dead, in Warsaw in the year 
1942—are as lacerating as they are genuine. The 
emaciated little boy, trying to laugh and trying 
to dance to cheer his comrades in misery, is as 
haunting as he is he rtbreaking. How the Censor 
can think of banning this film and can yet allow 
Nazi-glorifying big films like ‘‘ I Aim at the Stars ”’ 
and “‘ Under Ten Flags "’ beats me utterly. 


Wholeheartedly 1 agree with a _ burningly 
indignant protest made by my colleague, Isabel 
Quigly, in the Spectator: ‘‘ Why do we make films 
glorifying in the Nazis? Why these efforts to 
sweeten and soften our impression of them ? 
Doesn’t anyone still feel that those who fought for 





“ THIS IS THE VERY PAINTING OF YOUR FEAR”: THE SCENE FROM THE 
LION INTERNATIONAL VERSION OF “MACBETH” IN WHICH LADY MAC- 
BETH (JUDITH ANDERSON) TRIES TO CONVINCE MACBETH (MAURICE 
EVANS, CENTRE) THAT THE GHOST OF BANQUO (MICHAEL HORDERN) IS 
A FIGMENT OF HIS IMAGINATION. 


Hitler (and especially those who climbed high in 
doing so) were responsible for what he did 


and couldn’t (except in the hollowest 





whom Crassus purchases in order to make 
a personal attendant out of him. All 
these delightful people—Crassus Olivier 
and Lentulus Ustinov, Gracchus Laughton 
and Julius Gavin, Varinia Simmons and 12). 
Antoninus Curtis—are mixed up and 
blended to make a Roman holiday of a 
film, and Kirk Spartacus is the only one 
we see butchered in the end for that 


same purpose. 


It must be admitted that the whole 
thing is violently vivid, that, for example, 
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“DOG OF FLANDERS ” (20th Century-Fox. 


~ 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


Generally Released, December 
A curious and distinctly charming little film, though it is about nothing 
but a little boy and his dog in Belgium. 
“G.1. BLUES " (Paramount. Generally Released, December 12).——Elvis comes 
marching home, and all the little girls—and some of the older ones, too 
for joy. 

“SONG WITHOUT END” (Columbia. 
Dirk Bogarde as the flashy genius, virtuoso-pianist, Abbé, and Don Juan who 
was Franz Liszt. Full marks for colour and flamboyancy. 


Generally Released, December 19).— 


sense) be human beings at all, let alone 
paragons ?”’ 
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These ‘questions are well asked, and 
may well be asked. I only know that the 
small invited audience which gazed at 
“ Warsaw Ghetto "’ sat completely and 


jump { Utterly silent and immobile for a whole 


minute after it came to an end. This 
ghastly cruelty and pathos of this 
“actuality” made the horrors of 
“ Spartacus’ seem tame, unreal, far 


~ 
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away, and long ago. 
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AIR DISASTER IN MUNICH: THE SCENE OF DEVASTATION AFTER AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT CRASHED ON A PACKED TRAM. 


The day after the New York air collision, on December 17, an American transport 
aircraft, bound for Northolt, crashed on to a tram in the centre of Munich. 
About fifty people were killed including everyone in the aircraft. The aircraft, 
a U.S.A.F. Convair, struck a church spire four minutes after taking off from 
Munich airport and then it fell on the rear half of a three-compartment tram. 
Fire broke out immediately from a gas main broken by the impact and from 
the Convair’s fuel. On board the Convair were thirteen American boys and 


girls who were flying to England to join their parents for Christmas, while of 
the land casualties many people were so badly burned as to be unidentifiable. 
Herr Vogel, the Mayor of Munich, who took charge of rescue operations and 
who has announced a week of mourning in the city, stated that the Convair 
appears to have lost direction in the fog. The pilot radioed that he was in 
trouble and tried to land on a fairground site. It was at Munich in 1958 that 
the Manchester United football tearm suffered in an air disaster. 
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Horse,’’ sometimes. unprofitably as 
in ‘“‘My Friend Judas,” from 
which I can remember now only 
the straight-flung words and few 
of the Dean as Llewellyn Rees 
presented him. There are, of course, 
many other plays, accurate or not, 
varying between Bridie’s ‘‘ What 
Say They?’’, which can speak for 
Scotland; van Druten’s ‘‘ The Druid 
Circle ’’ (Wales); ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,” 
which explains just what it was 
like to be an undergraduate at St. 
Olde’s in the early ‘nineties; and 
“ Zuleika,”’ that amiable version of 
Beerbohm’s idea of Judas College, 
Oxford. And I have a_ special 
fondness for Priestley’s ‘‘ The Linden 
Tree,’ which, though it remains 
outside College, lets us know all 
about life in the “ red-brick ”’ uni- 
versity of Burmanley just after the 
Second World War. 


‘“‘ The Tinker,’ now at the Comedy 
Theatre, is also from the world of 
‘ red-brick -not, I feel, a very 
happy phrase. The authors, Laurence 
Dobie and Robert Sloman, who are 
West Countrymen, went themselves 
to Exeter University, but they have 
with a certain tact—or otherwise; 
it depends upon the eye of the 
beholder—established ‘‘ The Tinker ”’ 
in the Midlands. Anyway, the place seems 
to be conducted on the customary lines, and 
its undergraduates have the most roaring 
pleasure in that most idiotically self-conscious 
of exploits, an annual Rag. However, the Rag 
is mercifully incidental. Mr. Dobie and Mr. 
Sloman write comedy good enough to keep 
us from exasperation. In fact, their strength, 
| believe, is in comedy. The night begins 
with an excellent and lively scene—so well 
directed that we do not think of the direction 
until afterwards—in which we observe the 
saloon bar aftermath of that best of all games, 
Rugby: regarded in some delicate circles as 
too unutterably tough. Mr. Sloman has played 
twenty times for Devon, so we can guess 
the genesis of the scene. With its badinage and 
its balladry it rips along so fast that we are 
in danger of overlooking some of the clues that 
are concealed in it. When we look back, it may 
appear to have been irrelevant; but it is not. 


Seen h 


The play itself discusses responsibility, 
revolt, class distinction, wasted talent, a 
variety of themes, all with a too articulate 
young man at the centre. He is a youth 
from a working-class family, clever, sincere, 
likeable enough when he is not being obstinate, 
but so determined not to conform, so, proud 
of the chip on his shoulder, that disaster 
must inevitably strike. It does—a disaster 
that mvolves the death of his best friend. 
He is sent down. Good-bye, Mr. Chips. 


True, he is not so tiresome a rebel as 
some we have had. But the authors have 
not been very fair to the Establishment 
(another dreary word) against which the youth 
fights. The don is overcoloured, and 
the don’s sherry party—at which nobody 
comes off with real credit—is scarcely 
plausible. The piece indeed is what 
they call in ‘“ All’s Well That Ends 
Well’ a “ mingled yarn, good and ill 
together."” The good can be excellent 
1 am sure that when Mr. Dobie and 
Mr. Sloman have settled into their 
partnership, they will get the serious 
side of their work te be as reasonable 
as the comedy 
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The Bristol Old Vic company pre- ; 
sents the play, which means that it is 4. 


4 ber production of “‘ The Tinker "’ has 
set me wondering about University 
plays. Now and again we go up for a few hours, 
sometimes profitably as in ‘‘ The Tiger and the 
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A SHORT HOT SUN. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


as his girl friend. Both are sensitive 


done as sharply as possible, especially by Edward 
Judd as the young man and Annette Crosbie 


artists: 


the epithet is often misused and over-pressed, 





SCENE FROM LAURENCE DOBIE AND ROBERT SLOMAN’S “THE TINKER” 
DEALS WITH THE WORLD OF THE “ RED-BRICK " UNIVERSITY. 


ere, left to right round the table are: Reggie (Mark Heath), 


(Richard Gale). In the background are other pub customers. 


FROM “ THE TINKER" AT THE COMEDY: SEEN HERE ARE (LEFT TO 
RIGHT): HARRY BROWN (EDWARD JUDD), PROFESSOR CHOWN 
(DENNIS CHINNERY) AND VIRGINIA CHOWN (JILL JOHNSON) 


“ YOUNG IN HEART” (Victoria Palace).—The Crazy Gang—Bud Flanagan, 
Nervo and Knox, Naughton and Gold, with ‘‘ Monsewer " Eddie Gray—in their 
farewell revue, staged by Alec Shanks, directed by Charles Henry. (December 21.) 
“THE IMPERIAL NIGHTINGALE ” (Arts).—Nicholas Stuart Gray's play, 


directed by the author. (December 21.) 


“TURN AGAIN WHITTINGTON” (Palladium).—Norman Wisdom in the 
pantomime created and produced by Robert Nesbitt, with Yana, Thelma Ruby, 


Eddie Leslie, Desmond Walter-Ellis. (December 22.) 


“THE GEESE ARE GETTING FAT” (Pheenix).—Michael Wilding in a y 


comedy by Arthur Watkyn. (December 22.) 


“ CINDERELLA” (Adelphi).-The Rodgers and Hammerstein pantomime, 
(December 23.) 


with Jimmy Edwards, Joan Heal and Arthur Howard. 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


A PLAY WHICH 


Harry Brown 
(Edward Judd), Phil (Ewan Hooper), Dai (Robert Fyfe), Arthur (Peter Birrel), and John 








but here each player responds immed- 
iately to every turn of the dialogue. John 
Hale’s production, using the simplest means, opens 
out the stage with some skill, though he can 


be too fussy at times. It will not 
be long before we meet Mr. Dobie 
and Mr. Sloman again; I feel it 
will be a pleasure. At the moment 
they have got half-way. So have I. 


It is impossible to say how 
many leagues lie between ‘ The 
Tinker,’’ which I do not feel will 
be the focus of officially-conducted 
parties from Britain’s ‘ red-brick,’ 
and Webster’s ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Malfi ’’—though maybe Harry Brown, 
of the ‘‘ Midlands university,’’ would 
have approved Ferdinand’s _ line, 
“T’ll find scorpions to string my 
whips.”” It is strange that when 
one is obsessed by a theme—as | 
have been lately with the play of 
“The Duchess ’’"—references to it 
appear to grow in every book. I 
was reading idly in Sean O’Casey’s 
“Rose and Crown’’* when I 
came across his passage on the old 
dramatists: 


The careless splendour of their 
poets... made even violent death 
majestic in a mass of jewelled words. 
The stern intensity that Tourneur and 
Webster showed in velveted revenge, 
plumed murther, and rotten lust that 
ermine covered grandly. Mighty souls 
decayed to shivering flesh and chat- 
tering teeth. Two minds whose thoughts 
were phosphorescent lightning, to whom the 
world became a great revolving skull in which 
life tried to live, knocking its energy against 
bony walls; out of whose eyeless sockets life 
looked out on nothing, to shrivel back, to look, 
and see the less within... 


and O’Casey goes on to marvel how 
“brocaded butchery of power” can fall 
to the tender ‘Call for the robin redbreast 
and the wren.” 


It was more natural to pick up Rupert 
Brooke’s ‘‘ John Webster and the Elizabethan 
Drama ’’t and to note in it how Webster, who 
had wanted to make Bosola say fine things, 
“had many in his mind or his notebook: 
some were borrowed, some his own.... He 
reset other people’s jewels, and redoubled 
their lustre.’” Thus, ‘‘ The soul must be 
held fast with one’s teeth . . .’ he found Mon- 
taigne remarkably saying in a stoical passage. 
The phrase stuck. Bosola, on the point of 
death, cries: 


Yes I hold my weary soul in my teeth; 
‘Tis ready to part from me. 


It is unforgettable.’’ And so it is. 


I went deliberately to Brooke; but my third 
borrowing came, by chance, from Humbert 
Wolfe’s ‘‘ The Upward Anguish.”’{ What, I 
wonder, made me go for the first time in years 
to that splendid chapter of Oxford auto- 
biography ? I know only that I opened it close 
to the passage in which the Wadham Literary 
Club debates the old drama, and Wolfe summons 
“The Duchess of Malfi’’: ‘“‘He spoke of 
the tapestried pomp with stains of blood on 

the quiet embroidered figures, figures 

~ like those of the huntsmen and his 

hounds in Matthew Arnold. Webster 

was all the Renaissance, with its 

angers, its mortality, and with a short 
hot sun.” 


A fine phrase; and it is odd that the 
last ten words can apply to a narrative 
of another University, “‘ The Tinker.”’ 
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* Macmillan, 1952. Pages 136-137. 
+ Sidgwick and Jackson, 1916. Page 147. 
= ; Cassell, 1938. Page 74. 
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DANCING IN RICHMOND PARK: THE ROYAL BALLET SCHOOL AT WHITE LODGE. 


oe 


ASPIRATION: A STUDENT AT THE ROYAL BALLET SCHOOL GAZING UP AT MAURICE LAMBERT'S STATUE OF DAME MARGOT FONTEYN. 


This charming photograph, taken in White Lodge, in Richmond Park, which 
houses the Lower School of the Royal Ballet School, shows a young student 
with her eye, very properly, on the peak of her profession. On this page and 
on pages 1160-1161 we show pictures of the life and training at the Royal School 


which has already produced notable dancers. The School has its origins in the 
Sadler’s Wells School founded by Dame Ninette de Valois in 1931 at the same 
time as the ballet company. This meant the creation of a school to be on a par 


Photograph specially taken for 


“ The Illustrated London News " 


with the famous Russian, French and Italian ones. In 1947 the general educa- 
tion and training in ballet were brought together under one roof at 45, Colet 
Gardens. It was soon realised that a day school could not deal with all the 
young dancers from this country and the Commonwealth and so a boarding 
school for the junior members of the school was opened in White Lodge in 1955. 
The Royal connection with White Lodge is continued through the close interest 
which is shown in the Ballet School by members of the Royal family. 


by Houston Rogers 
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FROM MATHS TO SCULPTURE: A FULL LIFE AT THE ROYAL BALLET SCHOOL. 
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A BIOLOGY CLASS TAKEN BY MRS. MACLAY IN A ROOM WHICH WAS FORMERLY THE 
SWIMMING BATH OF WHITE LODGE. 


A MATHS CLASS IN PROGRESS WITH MRS. M. TEAGUE AWAITING THE RIGHT ANSWER FROM 
HER EAGER PUPILS. 


HUNGRY YOUNG DANCERS AT LUNCHTIME. CAREFUL ATTENTION MUST BE PAID TO THE : : 
DIET OF THE STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL. Sb at 
BOYS OF THE ROYAL BALLET SCHOOL ENJOYING GYMNASTICS UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF THEIR HOUSEMASTER, MR. A. E. HART. 








AN ART CLASS BY A LILY POND IN THE PART OF THE GROUNDS OF WHITE LODGE WHICH WERE 
LAID OUT BY “CAPABILITY” BROWN. 


THE HEADMISTRESS OF THE SCHOOL UNTIL RECENTLY, MISS L. M. McCUTCHEON, 
LOOKING AT A CARVING. SHE HAS BEEN SUCCEEDED BY LADY AGNEW. 


As can be seen from these illustrations of activities at White Lodge, life there 
does not consist entirely of dancing but also gives a good general education 
up to General Certificate, Ordinary level. Few people whose lives have been 
devoted to the arts can have been brought up in a place as lovely as White 
Lodge. It was originally built as a hunting lodge for George I but received 
several later additions and alterations. The stables have been turned into 


classrooms. The boys live in a wing known as Windsor House where Edward VII 
as a boy spent some of his time. Entry to the school depends on auditions at 
which great care is taken to see that the child is suitable. Some pupils are paid 
for by their parents while others are provided for by grants and awards. Dame 
Ninette de Valois and Mr. Arnold Haskell, who is Director of the school, take 
a constant interest in the young dancers they help to train. 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News" by Houston Rogers. 
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THE MAKING OF DANCERS: CLASSES IN ACTION AT THE ROYAL BALLET SCHOOL. 


a 
Ne 








A REHEARSAL, IN ONE OF THE CLASSROOMS, OF A COUNTRY DANCE, “ PRINCESS MARGARET'S FANCY.” PRINCESS MARGARET IS PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL BALLET 


Folk dancing and training in the classical ballet at White Lodge can be seen sense of vocation. At White Lodge are accommodated the pupils of the Lower 
on this page. The folk-dancing periods on Saturday mornings are the only School of the Royal Ballet School ; boys are accepted from the age of eleven and 
times when the boys and girls of the Royal School dance together; apart from girls one year younger. They remain at White Lodge until the age of sixteen 
that all their training is conducted separately. Although the curriculum of when they can go on to the Upper School at Colet Gardens. Only the boys 
the school includes all the usual forms of education, the pupils differ in one play games since great care has to be taken to avoid wrong muscular develop- 
important way from most other schoolchildren of their age and that is in their ment in the girls and they get enough excercise in dancing. 

Photographs specially taken for ‘ The Illustrated London News” by Houston Rogers 
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ie one has prejudices—and no one who 
does me the honour of reading this 
page can have failed to remark that I 
come into this category !—it is as well to 
admit them, and not to pretend either that 
they do not exist or that they are some- 


ANAS WENNER NA Nee eeenne 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


gun-fighter,"" by Richard O’Connor. It 
appears that a great deal of nonsense has 
been talked and written about Wild Bill, 
and that he did not really kill nearly as 
many people as some have made out. 

Disappointing as the truth so often turns 


SANS wes wee wen enwen nnn! 





thing quite different. That is why I get 

a lot of quiet fun out of the wrigglings of critics, 
professional or not, who dislike some literary or 
other work of art for reasons which they know 
to be indefensible and do not quite care to make 
the admission. A good deal of this has been going 
on, I observe, in relation to Mr. John Betjeman’s 
autobiographical poem, SUMMONED By BELLS. 
Here is a work without any tricks at all to recom- 
mend it to the intelligentsia. It is wholly and 
completely comprehensible in every line, in fact, 
the author admits that “‘ he has gone as near prose 
as he dare."’ This may make his blank verse 
rather like the less inspired lines of Wordsworth’s 
“ Prelude ”’ or ‘“‘ The Excursion ”’ were it not that 
one feels that Wordsworth is aiming “ up,’’ as it 
were, and conspicuously failing to hit his target, 
whereas Betjeman is aiming ‘‘ down,” and suc- 
ceeding in producing the effect he has in mind. 

It may seem an extravagant statement, but 
I believe that the cult of Betjeman illustrates some- 
thing fundamentally sound in an age when taste 
is almost forced into unsound directions. Consider 
how unlikely that cult is. One might have 
assumed that no one could appreciate Betjeman 
who did not share his oddly-assorted passions for 
chasubles, church architecture, Victorian railway 
stations, Oxford, and the rest. But it is not so. 
He has a gift which I find hard to define, but which 
he seems to me to share with Osbert Lancaster— 
for, after all, who could have foretold the appeal 
of Maudie Littlehampton to one of the greatest 
popular mass-circulations in the world ? Betjeman 
and Lancaster were contemporaries at Oxford, and 
the mark which they made endures to this day. 
It will, I am sure, continue to endure long after 
the solemn and portentous social or political 
“movements "’ of the 1920’s and the 1930's are 
lying, with the literature which they inspired, 
“in a little dust quiescent.” 

What is there in the story that Betjeman has 
to tell? It is no more than the history of many 
thousands of boys and young men of the middle 
class, rather too sensitive for their practical parents 
and their still more practical schools, expanding 
in the warm and kindly air of Oxford. Betjeman’s 
memory, especially for sensuous detail, is re- 
markable. It will certainly stimulate the memories 
of those who shared, to a certain extent, his 
experiences. Secondly, the poem is, like all the 
rest of his writings, entirely unselfconscious. 
The acid test is that no arrogant neo-Freudian 
could subject work of this kind to an analytic 
technique without making himself look supremely 
ridiculous. You might just as well claim that 
blancmange and prunes—which, I am_ sure, 
Betjeman was forced to eat at school—are the 
media of ‘‘ unreserved tensions.’’ There is a good 
deal of “‘ blancmange and prunes” in this book, 
and the wonder is that they are made not only 
credible but lovable ! 

On laying down the Betjeman poem, pick up, 
as I did, Mr. Julian Symons’s THe THirTIES. Here 
are all the old Left Wing sociologies and political 
“isms ” of that period, fusty and battered, from 
the Peace Ballot to the Spanish War, from Russia 
to Sir Oswald Mosley, from Auden to Isherwood 
and back again. I had hoped that the ageing 
leaders of these once-youthful revolts would have 
been content never to recapture their first fine 
careless rapture. However, if it must be done, 
let it be done as objectively as Mr. Symons has 
done it. 

After such admirably funny books as “ Tickner’s 
Light Horse,” I was disappointed to find that 
John Tickner’s illustrations in TickNneR’s Horse 
ENcycLopapia a good deal better than his text. 
The latter contains definitions such as this: 
“ HAY: Scratchy dry grass which is very heavy 
to heave about and gets in your hair. Horses 
not only love it so much that they eat stacks of it, 
but they also love watching you heave it about 
and getting it in your hair and inside your jersey 
and down your back. There are all sorts of hay, 
but all of them are heavy and scratchy and very 
expensive.” Well, I dare say that is ail right in 
small quantities, but I cannot take much of it 
atatime. However, the drawings are fun, and the 
book might make a suitable gift for someone who 
likes his humour fairly heavily underlined and 
doesn't really like horses at all. 

For days my favourite national newspaper has 
been lamenting the (to me) wholly irrelevant fact 
that rhinoceroses (please leave my plurals alone !) 
are perishing in Kenya, or thereabouts. I have 
never regarded the rhinoceros as an endearing 
creature. Its temper is uncertain. It is much too 
large. Its horn is menacing. It is not beautiful. 
Still, | suppose I can weep for it if I must and 





the horizon of my sorrow and indignation has 
been much widened by SaviING THE GAME, by 
Anthony Cullen and Sydney Downey. This is 
not, as you might have expected, an account of 
some last-wicket stand at the Oval, but a threnody 
on the destruction of wild life in Africa. The 
authors prefer lion cubs to cobalt bombs, Coca- 
Cola, and Communism. Well, so do I—that is, 





CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


RITISH players are inclined to pay inadequate 
attention to the end-game. They are wont to 
regard end-games as dull. Nothing could be more 
mistaken. To my mind, there is more scope for 
delicacy of touch, for ingenuity and depth of thought 
and sheer brilliancy in this phese of the game than 
in any other. Two neat bits of recent tournament 


play: 
Y, 


L. Szabo, Black 
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R. G. Wade, White 

From the recent tournament at Buenos Aires in 
celebration of the sesquicentennial year of Argentine 
independence. 

ou would not think that Black could force an 

immediate win from this position, but he can. 

1.... K-B4! 

Now if 2. B-K8 or 2. B-R4, then 2. . . . B-~Bsch; 
3. K-K1, P-K6! The knight is now immobilised 
and will be lost in two moves at most, through the 
threat of 4....B-—B7ch.- So... 

2. B-R6 K-N6 

Now the } hunted bishop has no safe square 
on the vital diagonal, so White resigned. 


Erdy, Black 
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Gracs, White 


From the 1960 Hungarian championship. The 
situation is obviously charged with dynamite but it 
is by no means so obvious that Black has a speedy 
win: 

1....N-B7! 2. Kx RP 

The alternative 2. Kx N, P-N4; 3. K-N7, P-N5; 
4. Kx P, P-N6; 5. K-N7, P-N7; 6. P-R7, P-N8(Q)ch 
fails because Black can then check the White king 
on to his QR8, bring up his king over the white 

uares, and mate on QN2. To = & 1... . N-Ba, 

Black had to ares, in all, about forty (black or 

white) moves in this line of play alone; but also: 
NxP 






@ 
Ca Gi 


a @ 




















2.... P-N4 3. K-N6 

Not 3. ... P-N5; now 4. Kx N would take the 
White king off the line of the check and White's 
pawn would queen before Black's. 

4.KxP N-B2ch 7. P-R4 PxP 

5. K-B4 N-K3 8. B-K3 P-R6 

6 9. B-N1 





I would if I happened to know any lion cubs. (But 
I suppose I must not be too facetious about a book 
which is interesting and serves a useful purpose.) 

Reminiscences of childhood all too often mean 
a savage collection of sufferings peppered with pre- 
mature experiments in sex, so it is pleasant to come 
across one such book that meanders on as easily 
and as delightfully as a brook. Essex ScHooLpays, 
by Simon Dewes, is, in the idiom of its author 
as a small boy, “jolly decent ’—though that 
is by no means his verdict on otter hunting. 

If I were not a great devotee of the Wild West 
I doubt whether I would have enjoyed Witp BiLt 
Hickok, a biography of “the West's greatest 


out to be, I found enough excitement in 
Wild Bill's life-story to suit me. But that story 
is not very excitingly told. 

An elderly schoolmistress coming to a model 
village and finding it a hot-bed of devil-worship 
provides a theme which, although not exactly new, 
can be used to make the flesh creep quite satis- 
factorily. Peter Curtis manages this in THE 
DeEvit’s Own, the final scene of which is a master- 
piece of sinister malevolence. There is an “ orgy,” 
a church tower, an innocent girl (hypnotised and 
naked)—the Compleat Sabbat, in fact. (I nearly 
forgot the black cat! ) 

A very odd novel by Anthony Burgess, THE 
Doctor Is Sick, confuses dreams and reality in 
a manner which I found a bit muddling. The 
doctor is a doctor of philology, not of medicine, 
and that is confusing, too, but the scrapes in 
which he gets involved are most amusing, and the 
author is brilliant with his characters. A pair of 
sad Hebrews running a Jouche little drinking-den; 
a purveyor of smuggled watches who is also a 
flagellant; various workmen, prostitutes, and 
policemen all combine to lead the poor doctor— 
he has escaped from hospital just before having a 
brain operation—a merry dance. 

Erle Stanley Gardner keeps going with the grim 
persistence of all writers of ‘‘ whodunits.’’ What, 
I wonder, makes them so determined to keep up 
a prodigious output ? Is it that they wish to get 
rich quick ? Or is it that thriller-writing is some- 
thing like a drug for which one may get an addiction 
as strong as that of thriller-reading ? Be that as 
it may, THE CASE OF THE GLAMOROUS GHOST 
shows Perry Mason at his defiant best in a court 
case which, as usual, made my hair stand on end 
at contemplating the administration of American 
law. But little else in the book contrived to 
harrow me. The ghost was not a ghost, and I 
thought that her reason for behaving like one— 
and naked, at that—was singularly unconvincing. 
Still, it makes a good title. 

Michael Underwood's DgatH By MISADVEN- 
TURE has a couple of corpses and a bullion robbery 
of gold worth £80,000. Where the gold is, there 
will the corpses be gathered together, and Mr. 
Underwood drapes them about his pages quite 
neatly. The idea of using hideous little gnomes 
for olde-worlde gardens as hiding-places for stolen 
valuables is really quite intriguing. 

The Gordons (which Gordons ?) are the authors 
of TicGeR On My Back, an adventure story of a 
young woman in the American Embassy in Paris 
who gets mixed up in international spying in North 
Africa. She is a singularly foolish young lady— 
but if she hadn’t been, there would have been no 
story, and that would have been a pity. I thought 
for a long time that she would marry one of the 
bad men, “ the most hunted man in the world,” 
but it seems that this would not have done, so a 
jolly decent American officer is dragged in, rather 
by the scruff of his jolly decent neck, to provide 
a hint of wedding bells. 

Let me end by giving my annual welcome to 
WuitakeR for 1961, surely the best guinea’s- 
worth of any similar publication. This year there 
is a special section on Africa, and in view of the 
number of natural disasters which took place 
in 1960, the editor has provided a historical list 
of great earthquakes and tidal waves of the past. 
He is certainly right to do this, but I do not find 
it an inspiriting object of contemplation ! 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 77: A PARASITE AT WORK. 
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A FEMALE ICHNEUMON FLY BORING INTO WOOD TO FIND A WOOD-WASP LARVA IN WHICH SHE CAN LAY AN EGG. 


To understand this story one must first go to the female Wood-wasp (Sirex) 
which has a long ovipositor or egg-laying tool with which she bores into pine 
trees and lodges her eggs deep in the wood. The Ichneumon fly shown here, 
Rhyssa persuasoria, which has an even longer ovipositor, then seeks for 
trunks in which these Wood-wasp larvz are imbedded. Guided to one by her 
sense of smell, she then bores into the solid wood with her ovipositor with 


| 


incredible speed, being able to drill 1} ins. deep in less than 20 minutes. When 
the larva is reached she passes her eggs through the ovipositor and lays them 
in or near the larva. This parasitism has been made use of in New Zealand’s 
pine woods which suffer badly from Wood-wasp; Rhyssa larve have been 
imported from this country and have done much to help the trees grow straight. 
Sometimes the wood closes round the ovipositor and the insect is trapped. 
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_ YOU can bring j : 
= can ring joy eee = 
= ... to the 3,000 children in the 2 
= 40 branches of the National Children's Home. = 
= The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, = 
= depends on voluntary contributions from people = 
= like you. Please give generously. = 
= Send your Contributions NOW to = 
= The Principal, = 
= The Rev. John Waterhouse, 0.8.6. == 
= Highbury Park, = 
= London, N.5. = 
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TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


by Henri Perruchot 





translated from the French by 









HUMPHREY HARE 





A definitive biography 


which is enjoying a wide 






success everywhere. 






Illustrated 
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To South Africa - 


Of course it’s luxurious, but it isn't just luxury on ELLERMAWN ships. As you step inside 
yourown cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship's company, almost old-world in its 
courtesy and attentiveness. Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 
travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 
of any five-star restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
tradition of quiet competence...this is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
addition to mechanical ventilation. 





Approximately every fourteen days per adult (£125 per adult on a 12- 
an Ellerman “City” class ship passenger vessel). Full information 


; ; 7 , ‘dD ] C1 sails for South Africa, Lourenco can be obtained from Ellerman 
Ci , Busses Cahir aint eamne te ioe ane , Port Eliza ( Marques and Beira. Passage rates Lines, Passenger Office 2934 
Ellerman ships are on either A } i seats all pa rers a class passeng he Sou are competitive . an outside Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 

B” de pnt, airy Gnd 2 cay oi OE eaten ‘ » * thee yes = yy trea ae double room, for example, with or from all Shipping and trave 
Coautifully appointed sgesa alle en ee si ‘ private bathroom en suile is £155 agents 
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Trinity House Pilot Launch 
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ROOKE MARINE LTD 


Established 1874 


Builders and Designers of Vessels to the Highest Specifications up to 420 ft. Overall Length 


SHIPYARDS: LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Lowestoft 1880 (6 Lines) Telegrams: “ Brookcraft"’ Lowestoft 





